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Views on the News 


HEN and where will the wage-price 

spiral end? This is the question munic- 

ipal officials are asking themselves 

as they search for ways to meet increased 
operating costs. In some cities wage increases 
are demanded without regard either to pre- 
vious increases or to the availability of funds. 
The cost of equipment, materials, and sup- 
plies also is increasing. The inevitable result 
is deficit financing or more revenue in the 
form of an increase in property tax rates or 
the development of new sources. Instead of 
borrowing money for pay raises one city 
where employees are on strike is wisely asking 
the voters to remove a 15-mill tax limit 
(p. 277). Constructive changes in the local 
revenue structure in other cities might call 
for similar action or for other steps, such as 
reducing the amount of tax-exempt property, 
or adopting new sources of local revenue 
(p. 275), or raising the tax rate to provide 
funds for capital improvements or to reduce 
outstanding debt more rapidly (pp. 272 and 
279) , or cooperating with other cities to secure 
a larger share of state-collected taxes (p. 281). 
Meanwhile most cities will be well-advised 
to postpone as much public works construc- 
tion as possible, not only as an anti-inflation- 
ary device but also until labor and materials 
are available again at prices within reason. 
Strikes of city employees, most of them 
public works employees, still are front-page 
news (p. 277). What can the city do to pre- 
vent strikes? Should the city follow the 
policy of the federal government and require 
employees to sign a no-strike pledge? Should 
employees who are on strike be considered 
as absent without leave and subject to dis- 
missal as provided in the personnel rules? 
Should employees be paid for the time they 
are off on strike? What should be done 
about picketing the city hall? Perhaps city 
officials should consider what the municipal 
policy shall be on such matters before rather 


than after a crisis occurs. 

It is significant that more than 25 cities 
have conducted group inservice training pro- 
grams for administrative personnel (p. 266). 
Cities participating in this training have in- 
creased the competence of their top person- 
nel in handling the difficult questions arising 
in this postwar period. . . . City officials are 
not surprised that Congress has reduced the 
priority of cities in securing surplus prop- 
erty; most cities have long ago given up any 
hope of getting much benefit from the war 
surplus (p. 276)... . Cities should seriously 
consider annexing rapidly growing unincor- 
porated areas outside the city limits before 
such areas become incorporated and perhaps 
permanently prevent further extension of the 
city limits (p. 283)... . What to do about 
parking automobiles in the central business 
district is one of the most important prob- 
lems facing many cities. There is more talk 
than action but steps that are being taken 
indicate definite trends (pp. 279 and 282). 
. . . Few cities have exhausted the means of 
keeping citizens informed on municipal ac- 
tivities. Experiments in Glendale with radio 
broadcasts (p. 283), and in Alameda with 
movies (p. 280) may point the way for other 
cities... . / A notable example of municipal 
cooperation is the recent action by five 
Michigan cities in adopting a system for 
uniform enforcement of traffic regulations 
(p. 281)... . J A few cities over 25,000 are 
debt free; how to achieve this status and 
stay that way is always of interest to officials 
and perhaps to citizens too (p. 272). Fortu- 
nate indeed are those cities that have built 
up a large credit reserve by reducing their 
debts or by accumulating reserve funds. The 
logical next step is to finance capital im- 
provements from current revenues; a grow- 
ing number of cities are going on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, realizing that some projects 
may have to be financed through bond issues. 
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Local Financing of Federal-Aid Airports 


By PAUL T. DAVID* 
Assistant Chief, Fiscal Division, United States Bureau of the Budget 


An analysis of recent federal airport legislation and 
suggestions on meeting debt service and operating costs. 


HE new Federal Airport Act became 

I law on May 13, 1946. The Civil 

Aeronautics Administration is now re- 
cruiting staff, organizing additional field 
offices, revising the national airport plan, 
and preparing to issue regulations under the 
Act. The CAA expects to begin considering 
project applications about October first, in 
the hope that actual construction can begin 
next winter and spring. 

The new legislation is important from 
many points of view. It will be a milestone 
in the progress of civil aeronautics. It will 
help along the ambitions of many an air- 
minded city. It will create a new set of 
interrelationships between the federal gov- 
ernment, the states, and local public bodies. 


Program Size and Distribution 


The Federal Airport Act authorizes an 
initial appropriation of $3,000,000 for plan- 
ning; $500,000,000 for the program in con- 
tinental United States over the seven-year 
period July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1953; and 
$20,000,000 over a similar seven-year period 
for airports in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. Of the $500,000,000, up to 5 per cent 
is to be available for federal planning, ad- 
ministration, and research; 75 per cent of 
the remainder is to be apportioned among 
the states and the District of Columbia, one- 
half on the basis of area and one-half on 
the basis of population; and the other 25 


*Editor’s Note: Mr. David is author of The 
Economics of Air Mail Transportation (Brook- 
ings Institution, 1934), and in recent years he has 
served as an adviser on aviation legislation in the 
United States Bureau of the Budget, as a Bureau 
representative at meetings of the interdepart- 
mental Air Coordinating Committee, and as a 
member of the United States Delegation to the 
Assembly of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Montreal last spring. 


per cent of the remainder is a discretionary 
fund for allocation. to urgent projects regard- 
less of their location. 

Except in Alaska and the public-lands 
states, where matching ratios especially 
favorable to project sponsors are provided, 
the federal grants must be matched by equal 
or greater expenditures on the part of proj- 
ect sponsors. In the case of the large air- 
ports rated in CAA classes 4 and 5, federal 
grants are “not to exceed” 50 per cent of 
allowable project costs, including “not to 
exceed” 25 per cent of land cost. Just how 
the CAA will eventually exercise its discre- 
tion under these provisions is uncertain. The 
competition of projects for multi-million 
dollar airports may compel the CAA to make 
grants at rates much below 50 per cent in 
order to spread available funds. Congres- 
sional attitudes will also be important, since 
all class 4 and 5 projects are subject to Con- 
gressional approval. 

On the other hand, once a project appli- 
cation for a class 1, 2, or 3 airport is ap- 
proved by the CAA, it is required to grant 
50 per cent of the allowable costs as esti- 
mated in the grant agreement, except that 
in the case of land cost it is required to grant 
25 per cent, no more or less. The statutory 
provisions will sharply limit the number of 
approved small airport projects in accord- 
ance with the availability of funds, but the 
federal part of the financing will be rela- 
tively generous for the projects that are 
approved. 

With allowance for the matching provi- 
sions, the total program contemplated by 
Congress adds up to public expenditures 
above $1,000,000,000 for the seven-year pe- 
riod. The actual beginning, however, will 
be modest. 
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For the present fiscal year Congress has 
appropriated $2,975,000 for initial program 
planning and $45,000,000 under the general 
authorizations of the Act. After allowances 
for administration and for grants to the ter- 
ritories, $30,822,750 has been apportioned 
among the states on the area-population for- 
mula. Under this plan the largest amount, 
$2,081,311, is apportioned to Texas and the 
smallest, $43,172, to Delaware. Six states 
get between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000: 
California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania; 26 states between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000; and the remain- 
ing states are allocated less than $500,000 
each. In addition the discretionary fund 
now contains $10,274,250. Presumably it 
will be the major target of those cities seek- 
ing aid for large projects. 

In making grants to particular projects, 
the CAA has indicated that it will seek to 
hold a fair balance between the airport re- 
quirements of the scheduled airlines and the 
airport requirements for private flying and 
other forms of non-scheduled aviation. In 
the national airport plan of 1944, the CAA 
proposed the construction of 2,900 new class 
1 and 2 airports, as against only 150 new 
airports large enough for potential airline 
use, although improvement projects were 
planned at most airline stops. At present, 
so many airline airports are urgently in need 
of reconstruction and further development 
that they seem likely to bulk large in the 
total federal aid program during the next 
year or two. 

As of last January the CAA reported that 
United States cities would have available a 
total of more than $150,000,000 for airport 
development. Current reports indicate that 
sufficient matching funds will be available 
in most states to take up all of the federal 
funds available for the present year, along 
with any likely federal appropriation for 
next year. 


No official estimates are available as to 
the prospective size of the federal appropria- 
tions for the second and later years of the 
airport program. So far as the second year 
is concerned, a relatively small appropria- 


tion may be indicated by the current efforts 
to balance the federal budget and to hold 
back on all public works programs that are 
in any way competitive with private con- 
struction and veterans’ housing. In subse- 
quent years, appropriations will doubtless be 
influenced by the degree of popularity 
achieved by the program, and by current 
economic conditions. A rapid expansion of 
the program would seem desirable in any 
year of substantial unemployment. 


Federal-State-Local Relations 


The question as to whether all, some, or 
none of the federal grants for local airports 
should be channeled through the state gov- 
ernments was left for determination by each 
state in the federal legislation as finally 
passed. 

Any state government may act as project 
sponsor for any or all federal-aid airports 
in the state, provided the state legislature 
sees fit to enact the necessary legislation. 
Likewise, any municipality may act as a 
project sponsor and apply for a federal air- 
port grant, but only if it has legal authority 
to engage in the proposed airport develop- 
ment and if it is not prohibited by state 
law from submitting its project applica- 
tion directly to the federal government. 

The provisions of existing state airport 
laws will probably require interpretation in 
many instances before the exact rights of 
the affected municipalities will be known. 
Many states will doubtless enact new legis- 
lation in the light of the options available 
to them under the federal law. 

It is much too early to appraise the situa- 
tion which will result. About the only cer- 
tainty is that the pattern will vary from state 
to state, and may be different ior cities of 
different size in the same state. Some states 
may wash their hands of all responsibility. 
Some states may require state approval of 
all project applications. Some states may 
decide to take over the airport function, with 
new federal-aid airports owned and managed 
by the state governments to the exclusion of 
the municipalities. 

The balance of relationships will be di- 
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rectly affected by the willingness of the re- 
spective state governments to put up funds 
for airport development. Since investments 
in statewide airport programs are unlikely 
to be self-liquidating at any early date, state 
legislatures may well be reluctant to appro- 
priate the sums required to match any major 
portion of the federal grants. In that case 
the financial responsibilities will fall mainly 
to the cities, where the urge to promote local 
development may stimulate airport projects 
regardless of their immediate financial 
prospects. 


Fundamentals of Airport Finance 


The federal grants for airports are being 
drawn from the general fund of the Treasury. 
There is no plan to secure special federal 
revenues through which the airport grants 
would be offset or recovered. This is con- 
sidered justified for the present on a variety 
of grounds, although Congressional thinking 
on the subject may eventually change, in 
view of recent expressions concerning the 
financing of other civil aviation expenditures. 

Local funds for matching federal airport 
grants and for other airport investments 
will presumably be obtained in most in- 
stances through increases in municipal in- 
debtedness for the purpose. The important 
question is how the carrying charges and 
amortization of such indebtedness are to be 
met, along with the expenses of airport op- 
eration and maintenance. 

Here we meet again one of the basic con- 
flicts mentioned by Carl H. Chatters in his 
recent article on the local revenue problem 
(PuBLIc MANAGEMENT, March 1946, pp. 
66-70). Should municipal airport expendi- 
tures be financed over the long pull by tax- 
ing and charging beneficiaries; or should the 
geners' revenues of the municipality con- 
tinue tu be drawn upon for an indefinite 
period? 

Most cities will doubtless wish to collect 
from airport beneficiaries as fully as they 
can do so without seriously retarding local 
aeronautical progress. At least a part of the 
current operating and maintenance expenses 
can be recovered from the _ beginning. 
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Whether the break-even point on current 
operations can be hoped for within five or 
ten years for any given proposed project is 
a question which will deserve careful study, 
For most projects the answer will remain 
hidden in the crystal ball until there haye 
been more experience and better economic 
analysis than we have had so far. 

Few cities would be justified at this time 
in assuming indebtedness for airport projects 
on the assumption that the debt can be paid 
off from airport revenues. Most cities will 
have to take exactly the same gamble that 
the federal government is taking, namely, 
that the general benefits from aeronautical 
development will be worth the cost. From 
the city’s point of view, such benefits will 
include the effect upon the competitive sit- 
uation of the city as a business center, the 
stimulation of local employment in the aero- 
nautical industries, and the convenience of 
the city’s citizens who may be able to utilize 
the aeronautical facilities. 

City managers should study the financial 
outlook before embarking on airport projects. 
The project applicants who find themselves 
compelled to wait two or three years before 
their particular project rates a federal grant 
may discover in the end that they have been 
fortunate, since deficits on the early years 
of airport operation may thereby be post- 
poned and reduced. 


Collecting from Airport Users 


Depending upon the size, type, and loca- 
tion of the airport, aeronautical revenue pos- 
sibilities may arise from the airlines, from 
non-scheduled commercial aviation, and from 
private flying. 

Hitherto the financial arrangements be- 
tween airlines and airports have been made 
largely on a bargaining basis. In former 
years the arrangements were usually gener- 
ous from the point of view of the airport 
proprietor. In recent years there has been 
a tendency to push up the charges and the 
situation appears to have become somewhat 
chaotic. In some cases different airlines are 
paying different charges at the same airport 
for the same services, while most airlines 
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find themselves paying a variety of charges 
at airports along their routes for substan- 
tially similar services. 

The charges usually include landing fees 
at a fixed monthly rate such as $25 a month 
per daily scheduled landing, plus rentals for 
hangar space and space in the administra- 
tion building, plus occasional additional 
levies, direct or indirect, in connection with 
the purchase of gasoline. 

Non-scheduled commercial aviation prom- 
ises to become an important source of rev- 
enue at many airports. Aside from space 
rentals, landing fees may be the means of 
collecting from the non-scheduled carriers. 
Contracts providing for payment of speci- 
fied percentages of gross revenues may prove 
more satisfactory than landing fees in the 
case of fixed base operators carrying on a 
variety of aviation activities. 

Non-commercial private flying cannot as 
yet be regarded as an important source of 
revenue for many airports, although it may 
become so. Indirect levies in connection 
with sales of gasoline and service may prove 
a more popular way of assessing charges 
against private pilots than the use of land- 
ing fees, even if such fees are permitted un- 
der the federal regulations when issued. 

One of the new features of the Federal 
Airport Act is the provision that federally- 
aided airports shall be “available for public 
use on fair and reasonable terms and without 
unjust discrimination.” This provision will 
be enforced by the CAA. Presumably the 
CAA will concern itself primarily with situa- 
tions which are the subject of complaint, 
but it may eventually undertake extensive 
regulatory activities in an effort to secure 
reasonable uniformity of charges at fed- 
erally aided airports. 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
that in the aviation treaty recently ratified 
by the Senate, the United States assumed 
certain international obligations with respect 
to public airport charges. Every public air- 
port in the United States is required to be 
open to non-scheduled international use, the 
charges imposed on foreign aircraft must not 
be higher than those paid by domestic air- 
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craft, and the schedules of charges must be 
published and communicated to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization at 
Montreal.' These provisions will come into 
effect when the treaty has been ratified by a 
total of 26 nations, which will probably 
occur within a few months. 

The problem of setting airport charges at 
levels which will be fair both to the aero- 
nautical users and to the proprietary public 
bodies seems likely to become as complicated 
as any other problem in public utility rate- 
making. Fortunately, the subject is fully and 
ably discussed in a new book just off the 
press: Terminal Airport Financing and Man- 
agement, by Dr. Lynn L. Bollinger of Har- 
vard University. 


Sources of Non-Aeronautical Revenue 


There are a variety of speculative but 
potentially important sources of airport 
revenue of a non-aeronautical character. The 
rental of space to restaurant and other con- 
cessionaires in the airport administration 
building is the most obvious of these possi- 
bilities. Other possibilities will depend upon 
the amount of commercial activity of all 
sorts that can be induced to congregate in 
or around the airport. 

Just as in the case of an improved high- 
way or city street, the establishment of a 
successful airport may lift site values sub- 
stantially for a considerable area. These 
values can be mobilized for the financial 
benefit of the airport most readily if the air- 
port boundaries are large enough to include 
a suitable area for general commercial de- 
velopment near the airport headquarters. 

Accordingly, when a new airport is 
planned a place should be made for every 
legitimate commercial activity which can 
benefit from proximity to a new center of 
transportation and aeronautical activity. The 
potential rental income should be recovered 
to the maximum feasible extent from sites 
appropriate for development as restaurants, 
automotive rental, service, and sales estab- 


1Article 15, Convention on International Civil 
Aviation. Department of State, Publication 2282, 
page 63. 
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lishments, hotels and motor courts, retail 
shops, theaters, and housing for airport em- 
ployees. 

The opportunity to recapture increases in 
site rental values for the benefit of the 
project has not been wholly neglected in past 
airport planning, but this opportunity should 
be emphasized to a much greater degree than 
has been true in the past. For many air- 
ports, both small and large, the far-seeing 
development of the airport center may make 
the difference between a project which adds 
constructively to all phases of urban devel- 
opment and one which has the opposite 
effect. Likewise, it may also make the dif- 
ference between a project which pays its 
way and one which drains the city treasury 
for an indefinite period. 


Responsibility for Financial Planning 


The CAA has a statutory responsibility to 
see to it that any approved project will fit 
into the national airport plan and contribute 
to the further development of civil aeronav. 
tics. The CAA can help to assure that an 
airport project will be adequately planned 
from a general economic and financial point 
of view, but it cannot take direct responsi- 
bility for such planning. 

This is the responsibility of the local 
authorities who undertake airport projects, 
It is an important responsibility. It is a re 
sponsibility which will probably present far 
greater difficulty in the immediate future 
than the strictly aeronautical phases of the 
proposed projects, concerning which a con- 
siderable amount of expert advice is now 
readily available. 


City Management During Reconversion 


By Panel Members: J. R. FRENCH, chairman; L. P. COOKINGHAM, LEONARD G. 
HOWELL, RUSSELL E. McCLURE, DON C. McMILLAN, and CARLETON F. SHARPE. 


A summary of the keynote session of the 32nd annual conference of 
the International City Managers’ Association held in Montreal in June. 


ANAGEMENT during the reconver- 
M sion period was the keynote of the 
1946 annual conference of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. The 
opening session on this topic set the tone 
for later sessions by focusing the discussion 
directly on the management job. J. R. French, 
city manager of Verdun, Quebec, and at that 
time president of the ICMA, discussed 
briefly the total management job of the city 
manager in large and small cities. He em- 
phasized the over-all aspects of management 
— leadership, coordination, planning, organ- 
izing, and development of department heads. 
He emphasized that the manager needs to 
be conscious of the management job, espe- 
cially in the small city where he may be the 
head of several departments and where only 
part of his time can be spent on general 
management. He also stressed the need for 
looking at the city as a whole during the 


reconversion period —relating the city’s 
physical plan and the program of municipal 
services with the problem of financing these 
services and staffing the city hall with able, 
intelligent, and efficient employees. Mr. 
French said in part: 


Revenues from real estate will decline; de- 
mand for more services will increase. How will 
cities meet the challenge of this period? One 
important way is to review our management fa- 
cilities and to make certain that the best man- 
agement techniques available are being used. 
. . . We may expect greater pressure for econ- 
omy in municipal expenditures. But this is 
nothing new. We have the task, in good times 
and in bad times, of balancing the cost of serv- 
ices against revenues. During the war there was 
perhaps little problem in finding revenue money; 
for the most part we were retiring debts and 
building up surpluses. . . . We met the challenge 
of the war years by working harder. We found 
solutions to new problems. We had no time for 
the invention of excuses. 

We must apply the same initiative and ability 
to the problems that face us in this reconversion 
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period. No longer are we able to offer excuses 
for careless planning or the lack of planning, or 
for continuing slip-shod administrative methods, 
or for laxness in fiscal and personnel affairs, or 
for failure to keep abreast of developments in 
municipal administration. 

We can increase the effectiveness of our work 
by making fuller use of the large pool of ex- 
perience which our professional organization— 
the International City Managers’ Association— 
has accumulated during the past three or four 
decades. Through this Association we make 
available to ourselves, for example, in addition 
to the annual conference, a wealth of informa- 
tion through various publications, through train- 
ing courses, and through correspondence. There 
is the journal of PusLtic MANAGEMENT, The 
Municipal Year Book, and the eight volumes of 
the Municipal Management series which are the 
basis of our training courses. They are a mine 
of information for the wise city manager who 
will use them to his own advantage and to the 
betterment of his city and its services. 

I presume, also, that all of the managers here 
are familiar with the recently established Man- 
agement Information Service, one feature of 
which consists of reports summarizing replies to 
inquiries of general interest. The information 
and the ideas that we can get through this direct 
service by mail is saving many managers a 
great deal of time which they would have to 
devote to the study of voluminous reports and 
magazines and writing numerous letters to col- 
lect the information necessary on which to base 
a recommendation to the council or for guidance 
in solving a particular problem. 

Mr. French, as chairman of the reconver- 
sion session, then called upon several city 
managers to. discuss selected aspects of the 
management job — finance, personnel, plan- 
ning, administrative relationships, and direc- 
tion and leadership. Problems under these 
headings were discussed by the following 
city managers: Carleton F. Sharpe, St. 
Petersburg, Florida; Russell E. McClure, 
Wichita, Kansas; Leonard G. Howell, Port 
Huron, Michigan; Don C. McMillan, Ala- 
meda, California; and L. P. Cookingham, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


Finance 


Financial problems of the reconversion 
period, according to Carleton F. Sharpe, city 
manager of St. Petersburg, Florida, consist 
primarily in meeting skyrocketing costs for 
improved or new public services with old 
revenue tools. To retool city finances to 
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meet these problems requires the use of 
sound financial practices and the adoption of 
a more diversified revenue structure. The 
temptation to borrow at cheap interest rates 
should not encourage unwarranted use of 
the city’s financial resources — resulting in 
a dissipation of available funds in the spiral 
of inflated costs. The temptation to raise 
assessed valuations should not produce high 
values beyond those computed by well- 
established appraisal practices. 

With regard to the revenue problem, Mr. 
Sharpe said: 


More and more municipal operations and 
services may be considered as utilities. Service 
charges and revenues currently levied and col- 
lected, while services are being furnished, will 
achieve a stabilization in municipal finance 
which we have never had in the past. Tax rates 
established a year in advance on assessed valua- 
tions as of that date may not adequately finance 
the fiscal year’s needs of a community because 
of changing price levels. Other types of taxes 
and service charges which are readily adjusted 
to changing dollar valuations and changing serv- 
ice conditions are much more flexible and will 
eliminate many of the headaches experienced 
when ad valorem taxes were the only or princi- 
pal source of revenue. The day may not be 
far away when the operating expenses of a city 
will be raised entirely from such sources, either 
by a distribution of state-collected revenues to 
communities, or by local service charges where 
they are feasible, or by a combination of both. 
The ad valorem tax may still be necessary to 
back up the general obligations of a city, but 
the trend seems to be to finance new improve- 
ments on a pay-as-you-go basis or at least 
from the revenues currently derived from serv- 
ices rendered. .. . 

In this period of reconversion, cities must 
provide modern, sound, financial procedures and 
controls in the form of modern budget proced- 
ures, good purchasing methods, sound revenue 
plans, careful expenditure analysis, and good 
accounting systems which will guide our cities 
toward more efficient service and a better un- 
derstanding of our financial problems by our 
councils and citizens. Over and above these 
fundamentals, managers must keep abreast of 
current economic information in order to adjust 
the city’s financial program to current economic 
conditions. It is a period for reducing debt and 
converting to a pay-as-you-go policy. It is a 
period during which we must use all of our 
training and imagination in devising ways and 
means of reducing the unit costs of various 
governmental services. 
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Personnel 


A good administrative structure and sound 
financial procedures lose much of their effec- 
tiveness, according to Russell E. McClure, 
city manager of Wichita, Kansas, if the city 
lacks qualified employees or if the capabili- 
ties of its employees are not properly utilized. 
During the reconversion period cities will 
see the need not only for a modern personnel 
program but also for a written statement of 
the objectives of such a program. During 
this period cities need to review and revise 
their personnel policy so that they will be 
in as favorable a position as possible to re- 
cruit and retain competent employees, espe- 
cially the cream of the returning veterans. 
To retain the more competent people it is 
necessary also for cities to adopt retirement 
plans, to develop health, safety, and welfare 
programs, and to provide adequate pay. 

The growth of unionism and an increase 
in the number of strikes indicated to Mr. 
McClure the need for a positive policy re- 
garding employee organization. Labor diffi- 
culties sometimes reflect the lack of a sound 
personnel program providing for salary ad- 
justments and for the handling of grievances. 
In many cities perhaps a definite written 
statement establishing the policy of a city 
regarding employee organizations should be 
adopted, and this should be done before 
rather than after a crisis. Mr. McClure 
observed that some of the current difficulties 
result from the affiliation of employees with 
groups employed in private industry, and in 
some instances local labor groups have at- 
tempted to use the same procedures in nego- 
tiating with public bodies that are used in 
private employment. 

With regard to new personnel techniques, 
Mr. McClure said in part: 


It is also important for us to be alert to all 
of the techniques that are being developed in the 
personnel field. Many new testing procedures 
have been developed by the armed forces and 
the war industries. It is our responsibility to 
place our employees where they will make good. 
We must let qualified people know about em- 
ployment opportunities. Methods of evaluating 
employees’ services are being continually im- 
proved. Counseling is becoming a function in 
some personnel agencies. Exit interviews are 
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revealing weaknesses in our administrative ac- 
tivities. Employee suggestion programs are 
helpful in some cities. Sound classification and 
pay plans with the proper audits are recognized 
as essential. Regardless of the sizes of our cities, 
we should realize that we need the help of tech- 
nicians in determining the best way to meet 
these problems. 


Planning 


Planning in the reconversion period, ac- 
cording to Leonard G. Howell, city manager 
of Port Huron, Michigan, is a weapon to 
preserve and develop the desirable char- 
acteristics of our local communities and to 
banish congestion, blight, and _insanitary 
conditions. Formerly concerned with the re- 
arrangement of physical structures, planning 
now comprehends long-range financial fore- 
casts, recreational surveys, social and eco- 
nomic analyses to determine housing needs 
and land use, zoning, subdivision control, 
and the mass transportation and parking 
problem. Regarding the city manager’s part 
in planning, Mr. Howell said: 

And finally, planning includes a long-range 
program of physical improvements on a long- 
term financial plan that helps to maintain a 
fairly uniform tax rate from year to year. Plan- 
ning of this kind cannot be left altogether to 
the whim and fancy of independent boards and 
commissions. It seems to me that it is becoming 
increasingly more important for city managers 
to be responsible for and become a part of the 
planning agency of the city. The manager is 
the one who must coordinate the governmental 
activities with the construction resulting from 
plans already determined upon; he is the one 
who, knowing better than anyone else the finan- 
cial ability of his city, can assist in a practical 
manner in the planning of municipal improve- 
ments and in their operation after the con- 
struction. 


Administrative Relationships 


Administrative relationships — the key to 
effective and harmonious teamwork — was 
discussed by Don C. McMillan, city manager 
of Alameda, California. The imposition of 
a manager’s way of thinking upon a council 
not sufficiently abreast of new ideas can 
only result in loss of confidence. The grad- 
ual accumulation of evidence and the shar- 
ing of ideas with others will build a structure 
for eventual acceptance of new ways of doing 
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things. The relation between manager and 
council should be thoroughly discussed and 
defined when the manager begins his job. 
The use of agendas and written periodic re- 
ports to the council creates good council- 
manager relations. 

Mr. McMillan believes that good inter- 
departmental relationships may be promoted 
by regular meetings of department heads to 
build up a cross current of ideas and infor- 
mation. Public reporting through the use of 
movie films is becoming a popular means of 
selling new methods to the public. Finally, 
Mr. McMillan said that managers are com- 
ing to realize more and more that cities can 
no longer be independent of other levels of 
government — county, state, and federal. In 
warning managers on the procedure in adopt- 
ing municipal policies, Mr. McMillan said: 


The first and primary principle is to know 
that you are working for the people of your city, 
under the policies of your city council. Some 
managers seem to forget this principle, and I 
have seen them try to bring out their wishes in 
the form of ordinances when the temperament 
of the people or the council was not properly 
brought to the same level of thinking. Of course 
they failed and then, in failing, took it as a per- 
sonal affront. Doubt swept in—confidences were 
lost, and soon the manager was looking for a 
new job and the city for a new manager. What- 
ever may have been the opportunity for good 
work was lost. 


Direction and Leadership 


The need for direction and leadership dur- 
ing the reconversion period was stressed by 
L. P. Cookingham, city manager of Kansas 
City, Missouri. The city manager has an 
important role as a community leader. He 
is often the one best fitted in the community 
to sense the need for the correction or ad- 
justment of weak spots in the physical, social, 
and economic phases of community life. Be- 
cause of his personal acquaintance with 
local leaders the manager is in a position to 
weld the thinking of leaders in various fields 
into a unified program of community devel- 
opment. He can watch trends and offer his 
services and leadership in the most logical 
solution of local problems. 

This is only a small part of the leadership 
which a city manager is called upon to pro- 
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vide, said Mr. Cookingham. “His first duty 
is to lead his department heads and admin- 
istrative staff in the right direction and give 
them all the help and encouragement they 
need in executing the job to be done. He 
should review as often as possible the pro- 
grams of each department to determine 
whether or not any activities can be con- 
sidered as unessential or unnecessary. He 
must review procedures to see that the most 
efficient methods for handling all functions 
are being followed. The example for other 
departments in efficiency and operation and 
proper handling of the city’s business begins 
in the manager’s own office. He can set an 
example of leadership by promptly handling 
every matter which is referred to him. I 
realize it is difficult to handle the multi- 
plicity of details that must necessarily come 
before the city manager, but if well-qualified 
administrative assistants are necessary to 
relieve the manager of this burden, he should 
not hesitate to provide them.” 

Regarding the manager’s task in direct- 
ing his administrative organization, Mr. 
Cookingham continued: 

The city manager is required to analyze, ap- 
praise, and evaluate the problems which come to 
his attention. This requires that the adminis- 
trator have before him the facts on which he 
can base his opinion. Where the volume of 
problems coming before the city manager is 
great enough, then a separate agency should be 
established to prepare the factual information 
on which the manager can base his decision. 
Decision based on rumor and guesses will ulti- 
mately lead the manager into difficulty and will 
lose the respect of those who look to him for 
leadership. 

A good leader must be both willing and able 
to free himself of detail and separate over-all 
policy matters from operational detail. Every 
manager in this busy period should be cautioned 
to unburden himself from detail so that there 
will be time for the larger and more important 
matters of administrative policy. He must be 
an effective salesman of ideas. The enthusiastic 
presentation of his policies and plans is abso- 
lutely essential if his program is to be acceptable 
to the council and to the public. If he is to be 
effective. he must have all of the usual qualifica- 
tions of a good salesman and in addition he 
should thoroughlv believe in the ideas he is pro- 
posing. His beliefs should be absolutely sincere 
or he should not undertake to promote them. 
He must not be easily discouraged. Sometimes 
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a long period of education is necessary before a 
desirable measure can be brought to the adop- 
tion point. 

He must never be afraid of selecting men 
better than himself for department heads or for 
his assistants. The intelligent leader knows that 
he can increase his own stature immeasurably 
by choosing lieutenants of the highest possible 
caliber. I know of no successful executive who 
has not had capable assistants, nor do I know 
of any executive who has had capable assistants 
who has been displaced by those assistants be- 
cause of lack of ability of the top executive. 
The mere fact that he is wise enough to sur- 
round himself with capable men is probably the 
principal reason for his success. 

The city manager must give all the time nec- 
essary to advise and consult with his department 
heads and with community leaders in order to 
provide the highest level of municipal service 
and guarantee the growth and development of 
the community. His leadership may be dynamic, 
or quiet and unobtrusive, but it must be effec- 
tive. He must constantly stress the improve- 
ment of the techniques of financing, of staffing, 
of planning, of public relations, and he must 
encourage these improved techniques throughout 
the city government. 

Every key person in a city government who 
is “on his toes” today is about as busy as he 
can be and no doubt has more perplexing and 
discouraging problems than he ever faced be- 
fore. In providing the leadership required of a 
manager it is important that he keep in close 
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touch with his department heads and other key 
people in order to determine just what matters 
are bothering them most and give such time as 
is necessary to help with the solution of their 
problems. It is my policy quite often to take 
one or two department heads to lunch with me 
and then get them to talking about difficult 
problems; in many cases I can offer sound and 
helpful suggestions. I have found it very bene- 
ficial to drop in on department heads without 
prior announcement and I always find them with 
some problem on which they are glad to receive 
my advice and assistance, but otherwise would 
not bother me with. A little encouragement 
along this line and a slap on the back for doing 
a good job is an important quality of leadership 
which should not be overlooked. 

And finally, the manager must be the hardest 
working man in the municipal organization; for 
the job, if done well, calls for the utilization of 
every ounce of energy within him. Great things 
are accomplished only through hard work. By 
his leadership and direction and untiring efforts, 
he will encourage those with whom he is asso- 
ciated to produce the kind of job the public 
expects of a trained and qualified manager. 

In my opinion, management in its broadest 
sense is nine-tenths leadership and direction and 
one-tenth technical knowledge. It is the func- 
tion of the manager to take all of the various 
ideas and all of the available labor or human 
energy and all of the physical plant and equip- 
ment and weld them together into tangible 
services for the betterment of mankind. 


XI. Group Training For City Administrators 


This is the eleventh in a series of articles in which municipal 
officials indicate the what and how on a specific question. 


URING the past year or two more 
than 25 in-service training programs 
have been conducted in various parts 

of the country for administrative personnel. 
_ This training has been carried on by the dis- 
cussion method based on management train- 
ing manuals prepared by the Institute for 
Training in Municipal Administration. The 
Institute has been conducted by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association since it 
was organized in 1934. 

Information on methods used in 13 group- 
training projects has been supplied by mu- 
nicipal officials for this article. Administra- 


tive personnel of 45 cities participated in 
these 13 projects. As many as 50 officials 
from 20 cities participated in one of three 
courses in Michigan. Other training courses 
reviewed in this article were conducted by 
San Diego, California; Dubuque, Iowa; 
Wichita, Kansas; Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
and Dallas, Lubbock, and Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Other cities that have conducted 
group-training projects but which are not 
covered in this article are: Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pasadena, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; West Palm Beach, Florida; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Grand Rapids and Saginaw, 
Michigan; Nassau County, New York; 
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Provo and Ogden, Utah; and Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Methods used in the 13 group-training 
courses outlined in this article may be 
summarized» as follows: The chairman 
of the group generally is from outside the 
city hall and is experienced in leading group 
discussions. The group meets at least once 
a month, and sessions are held between 4 
and 6 P.M., partly on the city’s time and 
partly on the employee’s time. The city 
generally pays for the textbooks and other 
materials, while the state pays for the cost 
of instruction. The sessions are devoted 
mainly to a discussion of how the suggestions 
in the textbook can best be applied and used 
locally in improving administrative methods 
and procedures. Discussion by members of 
the group is preferred to having outside 
lecturers. 

With regard to results, municipal officials 
agree that group training has brought about 
a better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems, that administrative personnel see more 
clearly the need for integration and coordi- 
nation of various activities, and that each 
participant has been encouraged to analyze 
and to improve organization and operating 
procedures in his own department. 


Southwestern Michigan Cities 


A group of officials from the cities of 
Benton Harbor, Niles, St. Joseph, South 
Haven, and from Berrien County, Michigan, 
participated in two group-training courses, 
one on the technique of municipal adminis- 
tration and the other on local planning ad- 
ministration. Included in this group were 
city managers, public works superintendents, 
city engineers, city clerks, fire and police 
chiefs, a city commissioner, a county road 
commissioner, a city attorney, and a city as- 
sessor. H. G. Crow, city manager of St. 
Joseph, served as chairman. The group held 
15 weekly sessions, meeting at 7:30 P.M. 
on their own time. The state board for 
vocational education paid for the textbooks 
which cost $160. 

Group discussions were based on previ- 
ously assigned readings and three or more 


discussion leaders were assigned topics for 
each session. A different leader was assigned 
for each meeting with three or four members 
of the group opening the topic for the 
evening by discussing various aspects of the 
problem, after which discussion was open to 
the class. In this way every member of the 
group was required to lead a discussion at 
one time or another. This plan was very 
successful. Both courses were well worth- 
while, writes Mr. Crow, not only for the 
knowledge acquired but also because depart- 
ment heads came through the course with a 
better understanding of the problems of all 
city departments. 


Southeastern Michigan Cities 


Twenty-one local officials, including 14 
city managers and seven other officials, are 
enrolled in a group training course on mu- 
nicipal finance administration led by John 
A. Perkins, assistant professor of political 
science, University of Michigan. Cities rep- 
resented include Berkley, Birmingham, 
Clawson, East Detroit, Ferndale, Grosse 
Pointe Park, Hazel Park, Huntington Woods, 
Marysville, Oak Park, Plymouth, Pontiac, 
Port Huron, Royal Oak, and Wayne. The 
group plans to hold 18 sessions, meeting 
from 3:30 to 5:30 P.M., partly on city time 
and partly on employee’s time. Textbooks 
were paid for mostly by the individuals, but 
in some cases by cities. Group discussions 
are based on previously assigned readings. 
There has never been any problem in devel- 
oping the discussion, according to John L. 
Scott, who is administrative assistant in 
Wayne and serves as secretary to the group. 
Some tact has been necessary to avoid over- 
long detours into the problems of individual 
cities. It was found useful to have the dis- 
cussion leader make a brief summary of the 
most important conclusions reached at the 
close of each meeting. These conclusions 
usually are mentioned briefly in the minutes, 
copies of which were sent to each member 
during the two weeks following each meet- 
ing. Due to the character of the membership 
of this group, meetings are more like sem- 
inars than classes. Detail is avoided in favor 
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of general discussions of policy and adminis- 
tration. 


Southern Michigan Cities 


Approximately 50 municipal officials from 
20 cities in southern Michigan participated 
in a group-training forum on municipal pub- 
lic works administration in 1944. Included 
in the group were city managers, city engi- 
neers, directors of public works, superintend- 
ents of utilities, surveyors, and accountants. 
Cities represented were Adrian, Albion, Ann 
Arbor, Battle Creek, Benton Harbor, Char- 
lotte, Coldwater, Dowagiac, East Lansing, 
Fremont, Grand Rapids, Hastings, Hillsdale, 
Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Marshall, 
South Haven, Sturgis, and Ypsilanti. N. G. 
Damoose, director of public service of 
Battle Creek, acted as chairman, and L. E. 
Crandall, assistant city engineer of Battle 
Creek, as secretary. The group held 15 
sessions, meeting twice a month, partly on 
employee’s time and partly on city time. 
Meetings were rotated among the participat- 
ing cities. A typical session started with a 
tour of inspection at 4 p.m. followed by 
dinner at 6:30 and the forum at 7:30. Em- 
ployees paid for their own textbooks and 
instructional material, and the state voca- 
tional board paid the instructor $2 per hour. 

Each discussion was based on a chapter 
or portion of a chapter in the training 
manual, after a member of the group had 
briefly reviewed the contents of the text and 
given his own comments and experience. 
Then other members of the group added 
their comments and brought out their own 
methods of handling the problem. This per- 
sonal contact and fellowship between men 
in similar work in neighboring cities has 
been one of the most valuable results of the 
forum, according to Mr. Crandall. Now 
members of the group feel free to call on one 
another for advice and information. In the 
opinion of the participants they have bene- 
fited from the course individually and as city 
officials. Many have cited instances where 
they have improved their methods or service, 
or where they have effected savings as a re- 
sult of techniques learned at forum sessions. 
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Wichita, Kansas 


During the last two years Wichita has 
completed two group-training courses, one 
on the technique of municipal administra- 
tion in 1944, and the other in local planning 
administration early this year. Dr. Hugo 
Wall, head of the political science: depart- 
ment, University of Wichita, acted as chair- 
man for both groups. One group held 15 
weekly sessions, and the other 16, meeting 
at 4:00 P.M., partly on city time and partly 
on employees’ time. All textbooks were fur- 
nished by the city. Seventeen department 
heads and employees participated in the 
technique course and 32 in the planning 
course. In the technique course the discus- 
sion was based on previously assigned read- 
ings. The chairman opened the sessions with 
a 30-minute lecture outlining and pointing 
up the material in the chapter to be dis- 
cussed. Then he turned to the questions sent 
out by the Institute, copies of which were 
given to each member of the course. In the 
planning course, group members assigned 
particular functions assumed responsibility 
for initiating the discussion. Also, the com- 
prehensive planning studies and recommen- 
dations of the city planning commission, 
which were just being completed, were used 
as a basis for many of the discussions. 

In both courses an attempt was made to 
get as many class members as possible to 
participate in working out the answers to 
the questions. No matter how irrelevant a 
member’s first contribution, it was sympa- 
thetically received and blended into the 
answer that was worked out. Thus encour- 
aged, the member participated more freely 
and the quality of his comments tended to 
improve steadily. The city manager, who 
participated in both training groups, re- 
frained from speaking too often because of 
the tendency to accept his opinion without 
challenge. The chairman discussed the 
course from time to time with the city man- 
ager to get a line on his problems and ob- 
jectives as a basis for directing the discus- 
sion. 

One member of each group was appointed 
secretary. He kept the roll, supervised the 
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mimeograph work, took notes on the dis- 
cussions, and assisted the chairman in pre- 
paring the answers to the Institute’s ques- 
tions as worked out in class. At the begin- 
ning of each session, the answers to the 
questions considered at the previous session 
were read by the chairman. The members 
suggested corrections and additions which 
the secretary noted. These were included 
in the final draft which was typed and sent 
in to the Institute’s instructor. This device 
served aS a review of the previous chapter 
and helped to crystallize the conclusions in 
the minds of class members. When the In- 
stitute’s instructor returned the answers with 
his comments, both answers and comments 
were photostated and copies distributed to 
each class member for his files. 

The technique course was responsible for 
a better understanding of the basic principles 
of good municipal administration. The value 
of a survey of administrative and fiscal pro- 
cedures completed a year before might have 
been better appreciated had the training 
course preceded the survey, according to 
City Manager Russell E. McClure. In sev- 
eral specific instances department and divi- 
sion administrators made improvements in 
their procedures and developed better lead- 
ership qualities as a result of this training. 
The planning course resulted in a far better 
understanding and appreciation of the plan- 
ning functions than had existed previously, 
according to Mr. McClure, who reports that 
“on several occasions in recent months the 
planning consciousness of our administra- 
tors has been demonstrated.” 


Dubuque, Iowa 


The police chief and 10 patrolmen recently 
completed a series of 14 weekly sessions on 
municipal police administration. Joseph H. 
Strub, chief of police, acted as chairman and 
all the sessions were held on employees’ 
time. The city paid for the texts used 
in the course. Meetings took the form of 
round-table discussions based on previously 
assigned readings. The chief improvement 
noted was the greater unity of objective. The 
men now have a better understanding of 
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administrative problems and this results in 
greater effectiveness in police work, accord- 
ing to Chief Strub. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A group-training forum on the technique 
of municipal administration was participated 
in by the assistant city manager, assistant 
city engineer, a police sergeant, a fireman, 
and four research assistants (students), with 
Dr. R. F. Cornell of Kalamazoo College 
and research director for the city acting as 
chairman. Approximately 20 weekly sessions 
(from 4 to 6 P.M.) were held, one-half on 
the city time and one-half on employees’ 
time. Employees purchased their own texts 
and students used copies from the college 
library. There was no set pattern for con- 
ducting the sessions. Usually the discussion 
was developed around one of the problems 
listed in the text. Close adherence to the 
problem is important and speech-making 
should be discouraged in favor of general 
participation by all members of the group, 
according to Dr. Cornell. The project re- 
sulted in an extension of the seminars during 
the summer for the study of public relations. 
As a result of these conference meetings the 
booklet entitled Better Public Service was 
prepared by employees and edited by the 
research bureau. 


Dallas, Texas 


A group-training course on the technique 
of municipal administration was conducted 
last year for 23 city officials, including the 
city manager, director of public works, traffic 
engineer, city auditor, tax assessor and col- 
lector, acting director of public health, pur- 
chasing agent, superintendent of motor 
equipment, chief of police, superintendent of 
waterworks and assistant city manager, fire 
chief, assistant director of finance, personnel 
director, director of parks, and city plan 
engineer. Lester Jordan, associate professor 
of social science and journalism at Southern 
Methodist University, served as chairman. 
The group held 13 weekly sessions from 4:30 
to 6:00 p.m. The registration fee was paid 
by the city and the textbooks were paid for 
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by individuals. Group discussions were 
based on previously assigned readings and 
took the form of round-table discussions di- 
rected by the chairman. This was found to 
be most effective and profitable with each 
individual having the opportunity to ask 
questions and to benefit from the answers 
and comments which ensued. 

Specific improvements emanating from this 
in-service training are: a closer bond of fel- 
lowship resulting in monthly luncheons at- 
tended by department heads and assistant 
department heads; a revision of the course 
of instruction for the police and fire depart- 
ment training schools; the publication of a 
house organ; and a greater appreciation of 
the need for in-service training. City Man- 
ager V. R. Smitham reports intangible evi- 
dences of improvement within the municipal 
service are: (1) a close cooperative spirit 
among the several departments, brought 
about by a more appreciative understanding 
of the problems confronting each of them; 
(2) a renewed interest in the orderly and 
efficient operation of each department, re- 
sulting from a better understanding on the 
part of each person attending the school of 
the important role played by his respective 
department in accomplishing the purposes 
of the municipality; (3) a more serious ap- 
proach on the part of each administrative 
official toward his public responsibility due 
to his keener insight into the over-all opera- 
tion of municipal affairs; and (4) an im- 
proved public relations attitude brought 
about by each member of the group becom- 
ing more fully informed as to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the municipality, 
thereby making them more competent to 
render service to the people of the city. 


Lubbock, Texas 


Twenty-seven administrative officials and 
employees participated in a training course 
on the technique of municipal administra- 
tion. Included were the city manager, per- 
sonnel director, city secretary-treasurer, city 
attorney, city auditor, tax assessor-collector, 
recreation superintendent, fire chief, elec- 
trical superintendent, chief building inspec- 
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tor, city engineer, sanitary engineer, police 
chief, purchasing agent, superintendent of 
streets and water, and superintendent of 
parks. Dr. Leo C. Riethmayer, professor at 
Texas Technological College, served as chair- 
man. The group held 14 sessions, meeting 
about once a week, partly on city time 
and partly on employees’ time. Employees 
paid for their own textbooks. Discussions 
were based on previously assigned readings. 
Using the book as a guide, suggested prac- 
tices were discussed in the light of benefits 
that might be obtained locally. 

Several specific improvements attributed 
to this group-training project are reported 
by City Manager Homer A. Hunter: Each 
department has made some changes in or- 
ganization; a personnel system has been set 
up with each department cooperating in the 
maintenance of pertinent records; and sev- 
eral departments are holding regular staff 
meetings. All administrative officials see 
their place in the city organization more 
clearly than before and this results in better 


coordination. The department head is better: 


acquainted with the city manager, his 
thoughts, his general aims, and his policies, 
which tends to keep everybody working in 
the same direction. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


A group-training course on the technique 
of municipal administration was participated 
in by the city manager, assistant city man- 
ager, city engineer, purchasing agent, city 
physician, chief of police, fire chief, water 
superintendent, street superintendent, gar- 
bage superintendent, city clerk, city attor- 
ney, tax assessor-collector, park superintend- 
ent, recreation director (all departmental 
key personnel). The city manager served as 
chairman. The group held 16 weekly ses- 
sions (4 to 6 P.M.), meeting partly on city 
time and partly on employees’ time. The 
city paid for the texts used in the course. 
The discussions were developed through lec- 
tures from the text and application to the 
problems of Wichita Falls. No specific as- 
signments were made. When a chapter or 
topic affected one department more than 
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others, that department head was drawn into 
the discussion with the chairman, and con- 
current or opposing views voiced. This 
method usually brought other voices into 
the discussion. The chairman, his book, and 
his outline, then served as arbiter. A well- 
prepared lecture on the topic of the day 
always preceded such seminars, however. 

If another similar project were started, it 
might be advisable to meet twice a week in 
order to prevent discouragement in the 
course, which is a danger when a project 
is extended over too long a period, according 
to Garland P. Franks, former city manager 
at Wichita Falls and now city manager of 
Pampa. Other improvements might be an 
assignment schedule creating more direct 
participation in topic leadership; distribu- 
tion of copies of the outline used by the 
chairman; and a record of the pertinent facts 
brought out in the discussions taken down 
in shorthand, transcribed, and distributed 
to members. 

Specific improvements in the city govern- 
ment attributable to the project include: 
(1) a greatly improved understanding of the 
integrated dependence of one department on 
all other departments in municipal service 
irrespective of the dissimilarity in depart- 
mental services; (2) a clearer, more com- 
prehensive perspective of the municipal 
structure; (3) an improved appreciation of 
the work of the particular department in 
which the head or key personnel was em- 
ployed; (4) a defined method of approach to 
the problems common to a particular depart- 
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ment and basic steps for the solution of cer- 
tain problems; (5) a better sense of the 
over-all programming and an acceptance of 
the responsibility that must be individually 
assumed if objectives are to be gained. 


San Diego, California 


This city has completed two group in- 
service training courses in municipal public 
works administration. One group had an 
enrollment of 14 and the other 10 adminis- 
trative and technical personnel. Each group 
held 26 sessions, meeting twice a week from 
4 to 6 p.m. The public works department 
in each case paid for the instructional ma- 
terial, and the state education department 
paid the salary of the instructor. Two ses- 
sions were devoted to each chapter in the 
Institute’s textbook, with two or more mem- 
bers of the group reporting on the content 
of the chapter and the instructor encourag- 
ing discussion. Experience with these courses 
indicated to city officials that each member 
of the group should be expected to write 
answers to all of the questions on each chap- 
ter in the course, and that if two sessions 
are devoted to each chapter, one should be 
devoted to discussion and the other to solv- 
ing problems and field study. 

These public works training courses, ac- 
cording to Fred L. Goode, training officer, 
informed employees of city problems out- 
side their field of special interest, resulted in 
improved planning and supervision by divi- 
sion heads, and brought about better inter- 
departmental cooperation. 











Current Municipal Problems 





Debt-Free Cities and Pay-As-You-Go 
Financing 

HAT cities have little or no outstand- 

ing indebtedness? To what extent are 
these cities on a pay-as-you-go basis for 
capital improvements? The answer to the 
first question can be ascertained as of 1944 
for cities over 25,000 from data compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census. To secure infor- 
mation on the second question, the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association -last 
month sent an inquiry to selected cities over 
25,000 with debts of less than $1,000,000. 

Only two of the cities of more than 25,000 
population are entirely debt free — Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, and Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Six other cities with small debts have 
sufficient funds on hand to pay off their en- 
tire debt with interest but cannot retire the 
bonds until due. These cities are: Alameda, 
California; Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Lans- 
ing, Michigan; Fond du Lac and Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Macon, Georgia. Further infor- 
mation concerning the debt situation in these 
eight cities has been reported to PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT by city officials: 

ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA (89,906): This city, 
with a total debt of $263,000, has set up re- 
serves to pay off the entire amount. none of 
which is callable. This reserve was set up from 
excess earnings of the light plant, savings 
effected in general operations, and the sale of 
property. During the war years the city built 
up from current tax levies and light plant earn- 
ings, a capital outlay fund of $500,000. In addi- 
tion the city is now building a fire training 
tower, adding to the fire alarm system, con- 
structing pavements, and installing light stand- 
ards at a total cost of $228,000, without resort 
to borrowing or using the capital outlay fund. 
The city plans to continue on a pay-as-you-go 
basis for public works projects, with the aid of 
this backlog and with revenues from the state- 
collected gas tax and state aid for sewer work. 
The council has indicated, however, that if nec- 
essary a bond issue would be submitted to the 


people for any needed improvement for which 
funds may not be available—Don C. McMnr- 
LAN, city manager. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO (54,992): For 
all practical purposes this city is free of debt 
because $97,000 in outstanding debt could be 
paid off now with interest if due since the city 
has $104,257 in cash for this purpose. The last 
bond will not mature until 1952. At the end of 
1944 the city transferred from the general fund 
to the bond retirement fund a sufficient amount 
to put the city out of debt. The city does not 
keep a large sum in the general fund, because 
the county auditor, who allocates the state sales 
tax to municipalities according to need, probably 
would rule that the city does not need any part 
of the sales tax revenue. A total of $947,000 
in delinquent taxes is due the city, and this 
money when collected by the county will create 
more revenue either in the bond retirement or 
general fund. It may be possible to finance some 
capital expenditures on a pay-as-you-go basis 
but the city cannot remain debt free very long 
because the capital improvements needed are 
greater than any excess revenue which could be 
collected in one year or over a number of years. 
—H. M. KimpeL, city manager. 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, COLORADO (36,789): 
This city became entirely debt free in Septem- 
ber, 1945, with the payment of the last out- 
standing indebtedness totaling $32,000. The 
city has for many years owned and operated the 
water, light, and gas utilities which have been 
largely responsible for the present good financial 
condition of the city. In April, 1945, the voters 
approved a $4,500,000 postwar construction 
program to be carried out over a six-year period. 
Only $765,000 of this amount would need to be 
borrowed, and a bond issue of this amount was 
approved by a 3-to-1 vote. The projects in- 
cluded in this program were a new central police 
station, three fire stations, addition to the hos- 
pital, a nurses’ home and training school. a 
community center and swimming pool, golf club 
improvements, a shelter in one of the parks. 
and a downtown comfort station. At the time 
of the bond election it was pointed out that this 
program could be carried out over a six-year 
period without increasing the city tax levy of 
$1.40 per $100 valuation, more than one-half 
of the total amount needed coming from the 
self-supporting electric, water, and gas utilities. 
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It is doubtful now, however, whether the 
bonds voted in April, 1945, will ever be sold 
because of the delay in getting the national 
reconversion program fully under way. At pres- 
ent the city’s postwar program contemplates the 
use of current revenues supplemented by funds 
paid in lieu of taxes into a general fund from 
utility earnings. Because of existing limitations 
and shortages of materials it appears that there 
is better than an even chance that the city will 
be able to finance the entire program from 
surplus current revenues, provided the program 
is spread over a considerably longer period of 
time than six years. In the case of the construc- 
tion of new public buildings it may be necessary 
to issue new bonds in advance of available 
current revenues.—E. L. Mos Ley, city manager. 


Fonp pu Lac, WIsconsIn (27,209): This 
city has a total bonded debt of $30,000 but has 
more than $700,000 in a trust fund which is to 
be used not only to retire bonds as they come 
due but also for public works. The city has 
built up this fund through a stabilized tax rate 
of $30 per $1,000 assessed value over a period 
of years, and from savings in operating expenses. 
The city does not plan to issue any bonds in the 
near future as the money now on hand is suffi- 
cient to carry out the program of building a 
new school, new pavements, new police station, 
and modernizing the sewage disposal plant.— 
T. C. RosENTHAL, city comptroller. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN (54,097): This city 
has been entirely free of debt since 1937. In 
1924, approximately six years after the council- 
manager plan was put into effect, the city raised 
its tax rate sufficiently to retire outstanding debt 
and to go on a pay-as-you-go basis. Among the 
facilities acquired during the past 22 years 
without issuing bonds are a new city hall, 
bridges, pavements, parks, airport, improvement 
of playgrounds, golf courses, recreational facili- 
ties, sewers, water extensions, and an asphalt 
plant. The pay-as-you-go policy will be con- 
tinued; the city has no plans for issuing bonds 
for any kind of projects. Depreciation reserves 
have been set aside for machinery and equip- 
ment, and some reserves have been set up for 
carrying on public works projects. Some of the 
projects to be financed during the next few 
years without bond issues include additions to 
the light plant. a new water pumping station, 
street widenings, and some sewer work. — 
E. S. CLarkK,. city manager. 


LanstnG, MICHIGAN (78,753): This city has 
a total debt of $424,000 which is offset by cash 
reserves and government bonds sufficient to re- 
tire the entire amount including interest. About 
two-thirds of this debt is on the water and light 
plants and one-third is general city debt. The 
entire debt will be paid off by 1953. Since the 
local school board and the county government 


have no outstanding debt, no local taxes include 
any levy for debt retirement. 

The city of Lansing has been on a pay-as-you- 
go policy since 1933, and during the last five 
years has been accumulating reserves for public 
improvements. The city now has on hand 
$1,800,000 in reserves, and if it continues the 
present practice of levying $500,000 a year for 
public improvements the city will have a total 
of $8,300,000 to use for capital projects over 
the next eight years. This sum includes $2,500,- 
000 which the water and light utility recently 
agreed to pay the city as reimbursement for 
payments made prior to 1933 for public light- 
ing, public water, and boulevard lighting instal- 
lations. This money, to be paid to the city over 
the next eight years, is the result of a compro- 
mise on the city’s demand that a full tax equiva- 
lent be paid into the general fund. Among the 
projects the city plans to carry out during the 
next few years without issuing bonds are a new 
city hall, an extension to the sewage disposal 
plant, grade separations, sewers, street widen- 
ings, a new central fire station, a municipal 
auditorium, and off-street parking facilities — 
ROBERT SANDERSON, city comptroller. 


Macon, Georcia (57,865): The city has an 
outstanding debt of only $128,000, with suffi- 
cient money in the sinking fund to retire the 
full amount. The city has been on a pay-as-you- 
go basis since 1939 and no bond issues are con- 
templated. In addition to funds sufficient to 
retire the outstanding debt, the city has built 
up since 1939 from current revenues a reserve 
fund of $746,751 for postwar improvements. 
More than two-thirds of this reserve fund will 
be used for new street pavements, and the re- 
mainder for park and recreation improvements 
and police department equipment. The city 
owns and operates a water supply system but 
not the electric or water utilities. The tax rate 
for the current year is $1.30 per $100 as com- 
pared to $1.50 in 1944.—FRANK BRANAN, city 
treasurer. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN (587,472): This 
city has a total debt of $5,870,500, but the pub- 
lic debt amortization fund is sufficient to take 
care of the entire debt and interest to maturity, 
the last bond maturing in 1952. Since 1932 
public improvements have been financed on a 
cash basis from current revenues. No bonds 
have been issued by the city since 1932 and debt 
service charges have been eliminated from the 
tax levy since 1944.—W. H. WENDT, city comp- 
troller. 


The fact that a city has a comparatively 
low debt does not mean that it has adopted 
a pay-as-you-go plan. For example, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; Highland Park, Michigan; 
and Springfield, Illinois, have no . general 
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obligation long-term debt but only utility 
debt payable from utility earnings, and none 
of these cities has adopted a pay-as-you-go 
policy. Among other cities with low debts 
that have not gone on a pay-as-you-go basis 
are Evanston and Decatur, Illinois; Menom- 
inee, Wisconsin; San Jose, California; and 
York, Pennsylvania. The policy of these 
cities has been to build up a credit reserve 
for future financing of projects through bond 
issues. 

On the other hand, some cities with larger 
debts have adopted the pay-as-you-go plan 
of financing capital improvements. Glendale, 
California, for example, with a debt of only 
$1,062,000, will finance projects with reve- 
nues from current taxes, service charges, and 
utility revenues. Saginaw, Michigan, with a 
total debt of $1,697,100, is practically forced 
to go on a pay-as-you-go basis because of 
restrictions against borrowing imposed on 
15-mill cities. Revenues under the 15-mill 
tax limit are barely sufficient to cover ordi- 
nary operating costs. Berkeley, California, 
with an outstanding debt of $1,355,952, 
which will be paid off by 1958, this year is 
setting aside $75,000 from current tax reve- 
nues for capital outlays; in future years this 
amount will be raised to $100,000 annually. 
Schenectady, New York, has a bonded debt 
of a little more than $6,000,000 but no bonds 
have been issued since 1937, except for wel- 
fare, and the city is on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The city pays for capital improvements on a 
three-year basis; the first one-third is carried 
in the current budget and short-term notes 
are retired in the budget of the next two 
years. Columbus, Georgia, with a bonded 
debt of $1,606,000, has not issued any bonds 
since 1938. The city has adopted a pay-as- 
you-go policy and during recent years has 
raised from $250,000 to $300,000 a year 
from current taxes and water revenues for 


use in financing capital improvements. 

Apparently many cities plan to finance as 
many capital improvements as possible on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. This will be done by 
setting aside each year from tax revenues 
and other sources an amount sufficient to 
meet regularly recurring capital outlays such 
as for fire apparatus, park and playground 
improvements, streets, utility extensions, 
etc., using bond issues for only the larger 
nonrecurring items such as a sewage disposal 
plant or a new city hall. A survey made two 
years ago (PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, April, 
1944, p. 104) indicated that one-fourth of 
the cities over 25,000 expect to finance part 
or all of their projects from reserve funds 
and current taxes. Many cities plan to 
finance utility distribution systems and addi- 
tions to plant through revenue bonds. 

Little information is available concerning 
the debt of smaller cities. In Wisconsin, 34 
of 160 cities have no bonded indebtedness. 
Oglesby, Illinois (3,938), is entirely debt 
free and has on hand more than $100,000 
in war bonds and cash to be applied to pub- 
lic improvements. Cartersville, Georgia 
(6,141), has a total debt of $60,000, with 
funds now available to pay off the entire 
amount. St. Cloud, Minnesota (24,173), is 
entirely debt free now but plans to issue 
bonds up to $500,000 to carry out postwar 
projects. Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), is en- 
tirely free of local tax levies but has an out- 
standing general debt of $625,250. Maturi- 
ties are scheduled in such a way that current 
revenues from the city-owned water and 
electric utilities can meet debt service re- 
quirements without a tax levy. During the 
next several years this city plans to build 
a new city hall, a fire station, and park im- 
provements which will cost a_ total of 
$420,000, to be financed from reserve funds 
now on hand. 
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News of the Month 





More Cities Develop New Sources of 
Municipal Revenue 


9 prlssesape the past month many cities 
have adopted new sources of revenue 
or increased rates on old sources. 

Service Charges. Dallas, Texas (294,734), 
has put its municipal garbage collection serv- 
ice on a fee basis beginning October 1. The 
fee has been tentatively set at 75 cents a 
month per household and will be added to 
the bi-monthly water bills. City Manager 
Smitham has estimated that this new service 
charge will produce about $1,577,000 a year. 
St. Paul, Minnesota (287.736), next spring 
will establish a new garbage and rubbish 
collection system to be financed through a 
service charge of 75 cents per month for 
single family dwellings for once-a-week col- 
lections; all refuse will be disposed of 
through the sanitary landfill method. Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia (61,099) has levied a 
garbage and waste collection charge of 50 
cents per month for weekly collections. 
Kent, Washington (2,586), has adopted a 
compulsory system of garbage collection 
through private contractors and financed 
through a service charge with monthly bills 
being sent out by the city. Virginia, Min- 
nesota (12,264), has put garbage collection 
on a fee system basis at rates of 50 cents 
a month for residences and $1 per month for 
business establishments and apartments. 
Anaheim, California (11,031), has adopted 
a sewer rental fee of $1 a month for single 
family dwellings which will be collected with 
municipal electric and water bills. Excelsior, 
Minnesota (1,422), recently adopted a sewer 
rental of 75 cents a month for single family 
dwellings and $1 a month for commercial es- 
tablishments plus an additional charge based 
upon the amount of water used. 

Sales Tax. Berkeley, Glendale, San Fer- 
nando, and Santa Monica, California, re- 
cently adopted a city sales tax of one-half 


of one per cent which will raise from 
$250,000 to $300,000 a year in each city. 
Two other California cities, Los Angeles and 
San Diego, had adopted such a tax earlier, 
while four cities—San Bernardino, Santa 
Barbara, Redlands, and Colton—have a one 
per cent city sales tax. In Los Angeles the 
one-half of one per cent sales tax produced 
$1,055,000 in the first 60 days of its opera- 
tion. San Diego has amended its sales tax to 
include a one-half of one per cent use tax 
on residents buying goods outside of the city 
for local consumption. Another amendment 
directs merchants to collect the city sales 
tax on goods for delivery outside of the city 
but not on goods to be delivered outside of 
the state. 

Utilities Tax. In Kansas City, Missouri, 
the city council recently extended the 5 per 
cent occupation license tax on the electric 
and gas companies to cover sales of indus- 
trial gas and power and sales to public in- 
stitutions. This change will increase the 
revenue from these sources by $300,000 a 
year. St. Petersburg, Florida, is preparing to 
join 24 other Florida cities in levying a 10 
per cent tax on consumers’ utility bills. As 
a result of a recent decision by the state 
supreme court in Ohio holding invalid the 
gross receipts tax on local utilities in 
Youngstown, the cities of Columbus, Hamil- 
ton, Zanesville, and Portsmouth are aban- 
doning their gross receipt taxes on local 
utilities. The mayor of Columbus has asked 
the Governor to appoint a statewide com- 
mittee to study the whole problem of state 
and local taxation. Columbus and Youngs- 
town are considering an income tax like the 
one now in effect in Toledo. The supreme 
court of Texas has held that a Houston ordi- 
nance charging $60 per year street rental fee 
for use of the streets by taxicabs is invalid 
because taxicabs are already subject to a 
state motor vehicle license fee. The city has 
filed a motion for a rehearing of the case. 
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Tobacco Tax. The city council of Miami, 
Florida (172,172), on July 24 adopted a cig- 
arette tax of two cents a package, and a tax 
of one cent for each 10 cents of selling price 
or fraction thereof on other forms of tobacco. 
The tax is expected to yield $612,000 yearly. 
- Abbeyville, Alabama (2,080), recently 
adopted taxes on cigarettes, cigars, and other 
forms of tobacco to get funds for the con- 
struction of a swimming pool. Wheeling, 
West Virginia (61,099), has adopted a cig- 
arette tax of one cent per package. 

Miscellaneous Taxes. The voters of Chico, 
California (9,287), recently voted 1,610 to 
764 to retain the city’s three-cent amuse- 
ment tax which had been levied by the coun- 
cil to provide revenue for salary increases 
for municipal employees. Little Rock, 
Arkansas, has levied a rental fee of $1 per 
foot on all curb cuts of more than 15 feet. 
St. Louis, Missouri, on July 17 levied a 
license tax of 3 per cent on the gross receipts 
of admissions charged to boxing, sparring, 
and wrestling exhibitions. Miami Beach, 


Florida, has increased city license taxes 


about 331% per cent. The fee for merchants, 
for example, is increased from $25 to $35 for 
the first $1,000, and from $2 to $3 for each 
additional $1,000 of merchandise. Sedalia, 
Missouri (20,428), has levied a 5 per cent 
license tax on the gross receipts of theaters. 





Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


H OS?! racs. The President on August 

13 signed a bill which authorizes appro- 
priations of $3,000,000 for statewide hospital 
surveys and for planning construction pro- 
grams, and $75,000,000 annually for five 
years for actual construction of hospitals by 
governmental and nonprofit agencies. Of 
these amounts only $2,350,000 has been ap- 
propriated, ear-marked for aid to states in 
making surveys and plans and for adminis- 
trative expenses of the United States Public 
Health Service which has established a divi- 
sion of hospital facilities to carry out the 
provisions of the new law. Each state must 
designate a state hospital agency, which 
with the advice of a council appointed by the 
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state, must inventory state and local hospital 
needs and prepare an order of priority for 
state-approved federal-aid hospital projects. 
When this state plan is approved by the 
Public Health Service, applications for con- 
struction grants will be considered. Hospital 
surveys already have been started in all 
states except Missouri without federal aid. 
Municipal applications for aid must be sent 
to the designated state hospital agency. The 
municipality must raise two-thirds of the 
funds for construction from nonfederal 
sources. Federal-aid funds may be used only 
for construction and not for the acquisition 
of sites or for equipping and maintaining 
the hospital. 

Public Works. Reconversion Director 
Steelman on August 6 ordered all federal 
agencies to stop awarding new construction 
contracts. The order came in response to a 
request by President Truman to bring ex- 
penditures into closer alignment with reve- 
nues. The effect of the order will be to cut 
public works construction expenditures by 
about $700,000,000. The federal agencies 
were directed to eliminate all projects not 
absolutely essential during the current fiscal 
year, and wherever possible to postpone 
starting any construction until after April 1, 
1947. The Civilian Production Administra- 
tion early in August reported that produc- 
tion of building materials has fallen steadily 
behind estimated construction demands for 
the remainder of the year. The OPA simul- 
taneously announced a number of ceiling 
price increases in building materials. State 
and local governments are expected by the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion to follow the federal policy of postpon- 
ing construction of public works. 

Surplus Property. Congress has substi- 
tuted a single administrator for the three- 
man surplus property board and has reduced 
the priority of state and local governments 
to a level below the federal government, be- 
low the veterans, and below small business. 

In-Service Training. President Truman 
on August 8 signed a bill which limits fed- 
eral subsistence payments to veterans taking 
on-the-job training. Veterans with depend- 
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ents earning $200 a month or more, and 
those without dependents getting $175 or 
more, no longer are entitled to subsistence 
payments. Of these amounts the federal gov- 
ernment will pay up to a maximum of $65 a 
month to the veteran without dependents, 
and $90 to the veteran with dependents. 
Action by Congress followed the warning 
issued by General Bradley, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration head, that there were wide differ- 
ences among employers in the training time 
for similar jobs, and also that pay rates were 
being manipulated to take advantage of fed- 
eral subsidies. 

The only federal-aid education bill to pass 
was one increasing annual contributions to 
the states to assist in vocational training. 
Federal aid was increased to approximately 
$29,000,000 a year, but federal funds can be 
used in aid for training in the public service 
only for occupations that are of a trade or 
industrial nature. 


More Strikes by City Employees 
EW strikes and threats of strikes 
occurred in some cities while walkouts 

in other cities were settled during the past 
month. In Pontiac, Michigan, more than 
200 city employees went out on strike on 
August 28 when the council turned down 
CIO union demands for a $20 monthly pay 
increase for salaried workers, a five-cent hike 
for hourly rated employees, time and one-half 
for overtime, time off with full pay on 10 
legal holidays, and a closed shop. To secure 
funds to meet “reasonable” wage demands, 
the council has placed on the November 5 
ballot a proposal that the 15-mill tax limit 
be removed. Strikers, continuing to picket 
the city hall, had not returned to work on 
September 16. Louisville, Kentucky. garbage 
collectors were on a four-day strike in August 
seeking a 15-cent an hour pay raise over the 
70 cents an hour agreed to by the city early 
in June. The men returned to work when 
the matter was referred to the mayor’s labor- 
management committee; the city is agreeable 
to the raise if funds can be found. Strikes 
were threatened in Milwaukee, St. Paul, 
Indianapolis, and Dearborn (Michigan). 
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Employee strikes in 9 cities were settled 
during the past month. In Portland, Maine, 
more than 300 city employees, mostly in the 
public works department, recently ended an 
18-day strike without securing union recog- 
nition or a pay increase but with the city 
agreeing to pay extra for Saturday afternoon 
work when such work is necessary. The 
men who were on strike, as well as all other 
employees, signed a “no-strike” pledge sim- 
ilar to the one used by the federal govern- 
ment. The pledge precludes membership in 
any organization which asserts the right 
to strike. Hourly wage employees subse- 
quently were given a 5-cent an hour increase. 
In Niagara Falls, New York, a four-day 
strike by 600 employees was ended when the 
city and the union agreed to a 10-cent an 
hour increase and continuation of negotia- 
tions on other union demands. In Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 245 garbage collectors and street 
workers returned to their jobs after a seven- 
day strike that had threatened to mushroom 
into a citywide “labor holiday”. The strikers 
had demanded 15 to 20 cents an hour in- 
crease but returned to work after the city 
commission offered reinstatement rights. The 
city had enjoined the union from picketing 
the city hall and refused to grant “recogni- 
tion.” In Canton, Ohio, 225 public works 
employees returned to work after a seven- 
day strike, the city granting an 18'%2-cent per 
hour pay increase, one week vacation with 
pay after one year service and two weeks 
after five years, and 15 days sick leave per 
year. In McKeesport, Pennsylvania, more 
than 150 public works employees demanding 
an 18'%-cent per hour raise, went back to 
work after a six-day strike when the city 
council granted an increase of eight cents an 
hour. In East Liverpool, Ohio, all employees 
except firemen and police got an 18'%2-cent 
an hour increase after a three-day strike by 
42 public works employees. In Goshen, In- 
diana, 20 water department employees re- 
turned to their jobs after a four-day strike, 
agreeing to a 10 per cent increase as com- 
pared to the 20 per cent raise demanded. 
Other cities where strikes were settled with 
pay increases are Bloomington, Illinois, and 
Wellston, Ohio. 
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of Dollars VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 











BY QUARTERS 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the coun- 
try or shipbuilding. During the first 32 weeks 
of 1946 construction contracts totaled $3,404,- 
125,000, or 195 per cent above the same period 
in 1945. Public construction totaled $1,359,- 
712,000, which is a 68 per cent increase above 
the same period last year. Of the public total, 
$500,850,000 was for federal work, 19 per cent 
below 1945, and $858.862,000 was for state and 
municipal work, 349 per cent above 1945. Pri- 
vate construction totaled $2,044.413,000, 489 
per cent above a year ago. The minimum size 
projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects, $15,000; other public works. 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150.000. 




















in the prices of clothing and housefurnishings, 
The index is up 9.0 per cent from July 15, 1945, 
the largest increases being 16.9 per cent in the 
cost of food and 8.2 per cent in the cost of 
clothing. Living costs on July 15, 1946, were 
39.9 per cent above those of January, 1941, 
and 43.0 per cent above those of August, 1939, 
The index does not reflect, however, additional 
wartime increases caused by lower quality, dis- 
appearance of low-priced goods, and forced 
changes in living habits. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.58 on 
August 29, 1946, as compared with 1.51 on 
August 1, 1946. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
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of items making up 70 per cent of family budg- 
ets of wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in large cities—stood at 141.0 on July 15, 1946, 
as compared with 133.3 on June 15, 1946 
(1935-39 — 100). The family food bill was up 
13.8 per cent, and there were scattered increases 
































Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,530 deaths in July, 1946, which were 
21 per cent more than in July, 1945, and 23 per 
cent less than in July, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doig’ 





Comprehensive Local Revenue Programs 


WO CITIES have recently adopted com- 

prehensive programs to secure new reve- 
nues. One city, Ashtabula, Ohio (21,405), has 
adopted a $9 per year service fee for refuse 
removal service which yields $32,000 a year; 
installed 343 parking meters to yield $23,000 a 
year; and adopted a sewer rental of four cents 
per 100 cubic feet which raises $37,000 a year. 
In addition, the people last May authorized the 
council to assess two additional mills for oper- 
ating purposes and two mills for permanent im- 
provements, raising the tax rate to seven mills. 
These new levies will increase the property tax 
revenue by $80,000 for general operation and 
$80.000 more for public improvements. The 
other city is Montebello, California (16,000), 
which has increased municipal bus line fares 
from five cents to seven cents to raise $66,000; 
set up a service charge for garbage and rubbish 
collection to raise $65,000; adopted a tax of 
one-third cent per barrel on oil produced in the 
city limits and an annual inspection fee of $40 
per well; increased admission fees to the munic- 
ipal swimming pool; and increased business 
license taxes based on gross receipts. 


To Enforce Anti-Smoke Ordinances 


Cleveland has started to crack down on in- 
dustries that continue to ignore the city’s anti- 
smoke ordinance, and in Pittsburgh the city’s 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association; American Society of Planning Off- 
cials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax 
Administers, Governmental Research Association, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, National Asso- 
ciation of Assessing Officers, National Association 
of Housing Officials, National Fire Protection 
Association, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


bureau of smoke prevention has sent out warn- 
ings to companies whose smoke stacks have 
exceeded their smoke quotient. Wartime toler- 
ance of enforcement of the anti-smoke ordinance 
in Pittsburgh is over, according to city officials. 
Some 200 companies have notified the city that 
they are switching from coal to gas or oil heat 
before winter. Toledo, Ohio, recently 
adopted a smoke ordinance which requires steam 
jets or other devices on all hand-fired furnaces 
or boilers carrying 20 pounds or more of steam 
pressure and boilers of less than 20 pounds pres- 
sure must be provided with automatic or me- 
chanical devices for eliminating smoke. 


Tackling the Parking Problem 


The city-county planning committee of the 
Municipal League of Seattle (406,764) has 
attributed a 32 per cent drop in assessed valua- 
tions of central business district property to the 
daily traffic jam resulting from a lack of park- 
ing space. The committee concluded that addi- 
tional space could be made available by razing 
old buildings and erecting double- and triple- 
deck parking garages. Philadelphia has 
drawn plans for a $2,000,000 two-level sub- 
surface parking area adjoining the city hall. 
The area would hold over 900 cars and revenue 
from fees would pay carrying charges. . . . In 
San Francisco the park commission will soon 
call for bids to put garages under four more 
parks within easy walking distance of the main 
shopping district. . In New York City a 
1,000 car public parking garage will be built 
just north of Battery Park by the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority. . . . Chicago has 
inaugurated a shuttle-bus service between the 
Loop district and the large but little-used mu- 
nicipally owned parking lot near Soldier Field. 
... Houston, Texas (384,514), has inaugurated 
a “shoppers’ service” shuttle bus line without 
waiting for the establishment of fringe parking 
lots and has banned parking on the main busi- 
ness streets. . . . Denver, Colorado (335,364), 
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has granted a permit to Shoppers Parking Serv- 
ice, Inc., to operate station wagons on down- 
town streets in connection with a parking 
shuttle service for shoppers. . . . Fargo, North 
Dakota (32,580), recently opened a parking 
lot with rates set at 15 cents for all day or all 
night parking, and 25 cents for 24-hour parking. 
. . . Bend, Oregon (10,021), has appropriated 
$8,000 to acquire land for an off-street parking 
lot... . West Bend, Wisconsin (5,452), will in- 
stall 230 parking meters and use part of the 
revenues to establish parking lots. . . . Among 
the cities that have recently acted to install 
parking meters are Athens, Tennessee (6,930) ; 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri (4,864); and Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin (48,765). A California 
court has approved the operation of parking 
meters in San Diego (286.050), and in Min- 
nesota a state court has upheld the legality of 
St. Paul’s (287,736) contract for the purchase 
of 1,070 parking meters. 


City Employee Unions 

In Denver the police department has organ- 
ized an AFL local union whose charter forbids 
strikes. .. . The St. Louis police board threat- 
ened to dismiss any of the 570 policemen who 
did not resign from the police union by August 
30. When the deadline was reached ali except 
five policemen are reported to have resigned. 
Officers of the union stated that the organization 
would continue as the Shield Club. . . . In 
Omaha, Nebraska, 116 employees of the fire 
department have founded a local of the United 
Public Workers of America (CIO)... . In New 
Ulm, Minnesota (8,743), the council has recog- 
nized the right of city employees to belong to 
any labor organization of their choosing. . . 
Acting on the theory that it had no authority 
to enter into such a contract, the council of 
Denison, Iowa (4,361), recently canceled its 
contract with the local municipal employees 
union. . . . In Springfield, Missouri, a state cir- 
cuit court on August 3 held that under the new 
state constitution municipal employees may or- 
ganize and bargain collectively with the city 
government. The court, however, specifically 
eliminated as subjects for a city-union contract 
any pledge that a salary scale will be maintained 
for a set period of time, the payment of over- 
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time for work in excess of the 8-hour day 
already established by law, and the closed shop. 
. . . In California the state supreme court re- 
cently denied a petition of municipal bus em- 
ployees union to compel the city of Santa 
Monica to deal collectively with it. 


Movies of City Activities 


Alameda, California (89,906), is using motion 
pictures to inform citizens of municipal activi- 
ties. One is a 400-foot 16mm. colored film en- 
titled “Safe Pedaling’ made by the police de- 
partment at a cost of $34, which is shown before 
school groups and service clubs. The second 
film is a 500-foot (20 minute run) 16mm. col- 
ored film for which a script has been written. 
The film depicts an actual fire, and has a story 
showing Mr. Average Citizen when a fire occurs 
in his home through carelessness. The movie 
shows the parts played by fire, police, and other 
services in dealing with such an incident. The 
photography is done by members of the Ala- 
meda Camera Club. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


Baltimore has passed an ordinance requiring 
the city to pay the pension contributions of 
municipal employees for the, period they were 
absent on military duty, adding $174,000 to 
the 1947 budget. . . . Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
now requires firemen to give at least one week's 
notice of intention to resign or retire. ... 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, city council has 
adopted a resolution which forbids the city to 
hire more than one member of a family unless 
absolutely necessary. . . . New York City re- 
cently amended its administrative code to pro- 
vide that city employees returning to their jobs 
after service with the armed forces will not be 
required to reside within the city limits until 
after December 31, 1948. . . . Minneapolis has 
begun enforcing a rule against city employees 
holding two jobs at the same time, enforce- 
ment having been relaxed during the war years. 
The city attorney of Minneapolis has ruled that 
veterans returning to city employment cannot 
be paid in money in lieu of time off for vaca- 
tion time accumulated while in military service. 

In Richmond, Virginia, 23 firemen are now 
taking on-the-job training under the GI Bill of 
Rights for a 24-month period. The men are 
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paid $173.02 monthly by the city, and $26.62 
subsistence by the federal government, making 
a total of $199.64. . . . Denver, Colorado, re- 
cently established a retirement plan for more 
than 2,000 city employees not covered by de- 
partmental pension systems. The city will con- 
tribute 6.3 per cent of the total payroll each 
year with city employees contributing a 5 per 
cent of their pay. . . . St. Louis, Missouri, voters 
have adopted a charter amendment to prohibit 
race discrimination in the hiring of city em- 
ployees. . . . New York City is working out 
details on the city’s participation in the Health 
Insurance Plan of Greater New York which 
provides comprehensive medical, surgical, and 
hospital care on a prepaid basis to any wage 
earner living in New York whose annual income 
is less than $5,000. The city will pay half the 
cost... . The St. Louis personnel department 
has published an employee handbook which has 
been distributed to 8,000 city employees. .. . 
In a recent report to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia the state personnel board states that there 
is no justification for establishing pay differ- 
entials for state employees on purely geograph- 
ical factors, and recommends the continuation 
of uniform monthly salary rates regardless of 
whether employees are living in urban or non- 
urban areas. . . . Roanoke, Virginia, has put 
into effect a system of pension and death bene- 
fit for all regular municipal employees. Em- 
ployees will contribute from 4.46 to 9.56 per 
cent of their salaries depending upon their ages, 
and the city will pay into the fund annually 
9.09 per cent of the payroll. 


Uniform Traffic Violation Ticket 


Five Michigan cities are using a standardized 
traffic violation ticket in an effort to make viola- 
tions and penalties for reckless driving uniform 
over a multi-city area. The five cities are Bay 
City, Battle Creek, Jackson, Kalamazoo, and 
Saginaw. A uniform traffic violation ticket lists 
six principal violations which have been found 
to account for more than 80 per cent of traffic 
accidents. These include speeding, improper 
passing, and disobeying stop signs or lights. 
Each violation has a hazard rating allowing 
numerical tabulation of the seriousness of any 
infraction. Also rated are any conditions in- 


creasing the seriousness of the violation, such 
as slippery pavement, darkness, and heavy 
traffic. If the numerical ratings of the violation 
and conditions under which it occurred total less 
than a certain figure, the ticket serves only as 
a written warning when the violation is a first 
offense. For two-time violators and those in- 
volved in violations with higher numerical rat- 
ings, a court summons is issued automatically. 
The system is expected to boost traffic police 
morale by giving officers a decisive line of en- 
forcement action and the assurance that such 
action is being uniformly dealt with by other 
officers. 


Cities Get More State Tax Money 


Ohio and Louisiana have granted local govern- 
ments a larger share of state taxes. The Ohio 
legislature recently increased the cities share of 
the state sales tax revenues from $16,000,000 
to $21,000,000 for the current year, and in 
Louisiana the city of New Orleans will receive 
an estimated $400,000 additional income a year 
through a recently enacted redistribution of the 
state pari-mutual tax revenues. Michigan will 
vote in November on a constitutional amend- 
ment which would return one-third of the state 
sales tax revenues to local governments. Arizona 
voters will ballot this fall on a proposal to re- 
turn to cities 10 per cent of the state gasoline 
tax revenues. Colorado cities want 6 per cent 
of the state gasoline taxes instead of 3 per cent 
now allocated, Florida cities want the state to 
allocate all revenues collected from the four- 
cent state cigarette tax to cities, and Indiana 
cities propose that the state refund to cities and 
towns one-third of state gasoline tax and license 
revenues. 


Finance News from Here and There 


Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), has created 
a division of property management in the finance 
department. This new division will supervise 
the purchase of real estate and handle the sale 
of all types of surplus city property. It also 
will collect rents from city-owned property, 
supervise all insurance carried, and maintain a 
perpetual inventory of all personal property, 
furniture, equipment, fixtures, etc., owned by 
the various city departments. . Houston, 
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Texas (384,514), voters on July 27 approved 
bond issues totaling $55,225,000 by an almost 
4-to-1 vote. These bonds are for sanitary and 
storm sewers, airport improvements, incinera- 
tors, civic center, flood control, parks, hospitals, 
and other municipal buildings. . . . Atlanta, 
Georgia (302,288), voters on August 14 by a 
5-to-1 vote approved bond issues totaling $40,- 
000,000, approximately one-half for city and 
one-half for county projects. . Cleveland 
voters recently approved 23 bond issues total- 
ing $56,000,000 for city, county, and school 
projects. The city will defer construction until 
after 1948 in so far as possible to avoid com- 
petition with housing. . . . The voters of St. 
Louis, Missouri, recently approved a $4,000,000 
bond issue to provide for a city rubbish and ash 
collection system. The city will build two in- 
cinerators and purchase trucks and other equip- 
ment necessary for weekly collections. .. . Nash- 
ville, Tennessee (167,402), voters recently de- 
feated a proposed $4,000,000 bond issue for a 
municipal auditorium. . . . In Florida the state 
supreme court has upheld Miami’s (172,172), 
plan to finance a sewage disposal system through 
sewer rental charges. . . . Bay City, Michigan 
(47,856), ended its fiscal year on June 30 with 
all bills paid and a surplus of $139,000, part of 
which will be transferred to the sinking fund 
and part to the postwar construction fund which 
amounts to $170,000. . . . Portland, Oregon 
(305,394), voters have amended the city charter 
to enable the city to pay just claims to owners 
of private cars, legally parked or driven, which 
are damaged by fire trucks. 


Agree Off-Street Parking Is Solution 


The consensus of 40 city officials and parking 
experts who met in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
July for a two-day parking clinic was that the 
number of motor cars on city streets will 
double within the next 15 years. This growth 
in traffic will force cities to reduce curb parking 
space or eliminate it entirely in central business 
districts. It also was agreed that the obvious 
answer is off-street parking and city govern- 
ments should take the lead in seeing that space 
is provided. Parking lot operators will provide 
off-street spaces only where short-time parking 
by shoppers is profitable; city governments will 
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have to meet the deficit. There was consider- 
able interest in the experience of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, where merchants own and operate seven 
large parking spaces with two hours free park- 
ing for persons who get their tickets validated, 
D. Grant Mickle, traffic engineer, Automotive 
Safety Foundation, suggested that cities acquire 
and operate or lease car parking areas, and 
that zoning regulations compel property owners 
to provide parking space for the needs of their 
tenants. Other suggestions for solving the park- 
ing problem were: install one-way traffic on cer- 
tain streets, modernize the public transportation 
system, use express buses from outlying areas 
to the central business district, encourage pri- 
vate capital to invest in construction of parking 
garages, provide terminals for motor cars at 
the fringe of the downtown areas with feeder 
bus service to the central district, and build 
underground garages where feasible. All of 
these methods are being used in varying degrees 
in different cities. 


Changes in Municipal Activities 


Louisville, Kentucky has created an 18-mem- 
ber mediation board patterned after the indus- 
trial relations committee set up by Toledo, 
Ohio, several months ago. The board is com- 
posed of six representatives each from labor 
and management, and six representatives of the 
general public. All members are appointed by 
the mayor. When two factions in a labor dis- 
pute are deadlocked they may submit their 
case to a three-member subcommittee of the 
new board. . . . Buffalo has drafted a smoke 
control ordinance patterned after those in Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis, to be enforced by a new 
agency called the “bureau for the prevention 
of dense smoke and reduction of air pollution.” 
Omaha recently established a smoke abatement 
commission which will conduct a special school 
on proper firing methods starting in the Fall. 

. The Indiana cities of Bedford, Crown 
Point, Milford, and Nappanee have recently 
established local planning commissions. These 
communities also have drafted new zoning ordi- 
nances or are using interim zoning regulations. 
Marion County is now completing land use 
studies for a new comprehensive ordinance to 
govern zoning and planning outside the cor- 
porate limits of Indianapolis. . . . Rochester, 
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New York, acting under authority of a state 
law, recently turned over to Monroe County the 
administration of its welfare functions. The 
cost of home relief and hospital care within the 
city will be charged against taxable property in 
the city, but the new plan is expected to save 
city taxpayers approximately $435,000 in 1946. 
_,. St. Louis has created a rat control section 
in the city health agency and provided a $40,000 
revolving fund for rat-proofing infested build- 
ings. Chicago has appropriated $100,000 for 
rat control in 1946, and a 50-man crew has been 
assigned to the job of rat extermination. 


City Activities on the Air 


Glendale, California (90,552), recently con- 
cluded a series of daily radio broadcasts entitled 
“Glendale Reports to the People” featuring 
various municipal activities. Each program 
lasted 15 minutes, coming at 7:45 A.M. five days 
a week. Each city department had its day on 
the air with the script prepared by the depart- 
ment and employees participating in the pro- 
gram. The first broadcast was an interview with 
the mayor, and most of the programs consisted 
of a series of questions by the station announcer 
and answers by city officials and employees 
selected for the day’s broadcast. Some of the 
programs carried incidental music and sound 
effects. The two-month experiment, according 
to City Manager Charles R. Baird, who con- 
ceived the idea for the broadcasts, served as a 
good morale builder for city employees. They 
showed a marked increase of interest in their 
own work and in work of other departments. 
Another unexpected result was that the super- 
intendent of schools requested permission to 
make transcriptions of all broadcasts for use in 
civic training courses in local high schools. The 
response of the general public also indicated 
favorable reaction to the programs. 


Annexing Unincorporated Areas 


The Kansas City, Missouri, city council on 
September 3 adopted an ordinance placing on 
the November 5 ballot a proposal to annex 19 
square miles of unincorporated area north of 


the Missouri River in Clay County. This area 
includes several communities with a total popu- 
lation estimated at 7,000. Residents of the area 
have objected to the idea of paying city taxes 
($1.46 per $100), but the city’s position is that 
these people are now using the city streets, 
parks, and other facilities without contributing 
to their upkeep. The people in the outside area 
have no opportunity to vote on the annexation 
question; a favorable vote by three-fifths of 
those casting ballots in Kansas City would re- 
sult in annexation. 

A three-square mile area south of the city 
limits, which Kansas City will annex on Jan- 
uary 1, will be relieved of its indebtedness for 
water facilities, and will obtain water at ap- 
proximately half of the present cost. The city 
is making plans for garbage collection, street 
signs and lights, and streets and sidewalks in 
this area. Fire protecticn, street cleaning, schools. 
public health, housing, and other municipal 
services will be extended immediately to the 
new area, and the city welfare department will 
set up a community center. Every city depart- 
ment is sending a letter to every householder 
in the district explaining the services it will pro- 
vide, and the city council plans to hold public 
hearings in the district to explain city services 
and to answer questions. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

American Public Works Association — Fort 
Worth, September 22-25. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Boston, September 24-27. 

National Association of Housing Officials — 
Cleveland, October 10-12. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—New York, October 21-24. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, November 12-14. 

American Municipal Association — Chicago, 
November 17-20. 

American Public Welfare Association, Annual 
Round Table—Baltimore, December 5-8. 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors—Atlantic City, March 1-6, 1947. 











The Pick of the Month 





TERMINAL AIRPORT FINANCING AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By Lynn L. Bollinger, Alan 
Passen, and Robert E. McElfresh. Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Soldiers’ Field, Bos- 
ton 63. September, 1946. 385pp. $4.25. 
Based on a field study of 51 airports and 

numerous conferences with city and state offi- 
cials, this book discusses airport financial policy, 
how to analyze airport operations, rate-setting 
procedures for financial self-sufficiency, and 
management controls. 


EDUCATION 


REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN KAN- 
sAs, 1945-46. Kansas Legislative Council, 
Topeka. 1946. 70pp. 


FINANCE 


A Stupy OF THE TAX BURDEN IN OHIO IN 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER STATES. Ohio De- 
partment of Taxation, Columbus. 1946. 21pp. 

TRENDS IN Motor Fvuet Taxes. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1946. 7pp. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


Frre HAzARDS OF THE PLAstics INDUSTRY. Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 7. 1946. 54pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL FIRE 
SERVICE EXTENSION SCHOOL, 1945. West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia. 1946. 66pp. 


HEALTH 


THe AMERICAN Hospitav. By E. H. L. Corwin. 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New 
York 22. 1946. 226pp. $1.50. 


HOUSING 


Pusiic War HovusINc, THE JoB OF RE-USE AND 
DisposaAL. Federal Public Housing Authority, 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 13pp. 

VETERANS EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM; 
HEARINGS ON S.1592. By Wilson W. Wyatt. 
National Housing Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1946. 69pp. 


LAW AND COURTS 


Lecat Arp Directory, 1946. National Associa- 
tion of Legal Aid Organizations, 25 Exchange 
Street, Rochester 4, New York. 1946. 39pp. $1. 


GENERAL 


AccIDENT Facts, 1946 Epit1on. National Safe- 
ty Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 1946. 96pp. 50 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN GOVERNMENTAL GEARING; A 
ProGRess REPORT OF THE HENRY CouUNTY 
DEMONSTRATION. Henry County Council on 
Intergovernmental Relations, 214% South 14 
Street, New Castle, Indiana. 1946. 48pp. 

City EMPLOYMENT IN 1944; FOURTH QUARTER 
1944, DATE FOR OcToBeR. Government Em- 
ployment, U. S. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1946. 48pp. 

Directory OF CITY AND TOWN OFFICIALS OF 
CoLorapo, 1946. Colorado Municipal League, 
327 Norlin Library, Boulder, Colorado. 1946. 
16pp. 

DirEcTORY OF NoRTH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS, 1946-47. League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Bismarck, North Dakota. 
1946. 35pp. $2. 

DrrEcTorY OF OFFICIALS, 1946-47. League of 
South Dakota Municipalities Bulletin, Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, Vermillion. August, 
1946. pp. 15-33. 

DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
PROFESSIONALLY ENGAGED IN GOVERN MENTAL 
RESEARCH. Governmental Research Associa- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1946. 44pp. $1.50. 

EMPLOYMENT, REHABILITATION, AND VETERAN 
ADJUSTMENT: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1940-1945. 
Compiled by Paul S. Burnham. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1946. $1. 

PERIODICALS CURRENTLY RECEIVED; A LIsT OF 
672 PERIODICALS IN PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
AND RELATED Fietps. Joint Reference Li- 
brary, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 
35pp. 50 cents. 

(1) To ORGANIZE, TO OPERATE YouR CoMMU- 
NiIty ApvisoRY CENTER FOR VETERANS AND 
OTHERS. 40pp. (2) Community ADVISORY 
CENTERS; A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF 
TRENDS AND ACTIVITIES. 17pp. Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1946. 
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PERSONNEL 


THE INTERVIEW IN COUNSELING; AN OUTLINE 
oF INTERVIEWING PROCEDURE FOR USE OF 
CoMMUNITY Apvisory CENTERS. Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1946. 25pp. 10 cents. 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, RECORDS AND 
ProcEDURE. Systems Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 1946. 88pp. 


1946 SALARY RATES FOR MUNICIPAL POSITIONS 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. Association 
of Washington Cities, University of Wash- 
ington, Social Sciences Hall, Seattle 5. 1946. 
19pp. 

SALARIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF FIRE- 
MEN IN VARIOUS VIRGINIA FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS. League of Virginia Municipalities, 
920 Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1946. 
13pp. 50 cents. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


BINGDON, VIRGINIA (3,158). City Manager. 

Desire man with managerial and engineer- 
ing experience. Salary $3,600. Roland Craig 
is mayor. 

Apa, OKLAHOMA (15,143). City Manager. 
Prefer applicant with engineering background 
and administrative ability. Salary range $5,000 
to $7,000. Charles F. Spencer is mayor. 

Atcoa, TENNESSEE (5,131). City Recorder 
and Treasurer. Recorder also acts as judge of 
municipal court. Beginning salary, $3,600. Ap- 
ply to V. J. Hultquist, city manager. 

BELLows FAtts vil. (4,236) and RockINc- 
HAM town (5,737), VERMONT. City Manager. 
Man with managerial and engineering experience 
desired. Salary range $3,000 to $4,000. H. F. 
O’Brien, chairman of Board of Selectmen, Bel- 
lows Falls. 

CLaRINDA, Iowa (4,905). City Manager. De- 
sire applicant with civil engineering background. 
Salary $3,600. Mrs. Beulah Driftmier, acting 
city clerk. 

GREENSBORO, NoRTH CAROLINA (59,319). 
City Manager. Interested in applications from 
out-of-town men. Expansion of many services 
and rebuilding of streets of primary impor- 
tance. Desire man with “mature age and ability 
to do the job.” Salary range $8,000 to $12,000. 
F. L. Fry is chairman of manager committee. 

Mapison, SoutH Dakota (5,018). City 
Manager. Temporary manager appointed but 
wish applicants for permanent position to in- 
augurate plan. Salary range $3.:600 to $4.800. 
0. J. Tommeraason is mayor. 

MonTErReEY, CALIFORNIA (11,393). City Man- 
ager. Desire man with previous experience as 
manager or assistant. Salary range $6,000 to 
$8,000. Send applications to city clerk. 


APPOINTMENTS 


L. R. Burrow, formerly city engineer of 
Denton. Texas, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Raymondville, Texas. 


C. C. Concpon, manager of Bellows Falls and 
Rockingham, Vermont, since 1940; manager of 
Shillington, Pennsylvania, 1937-40; and Milton, 
Pennsylvania, 1928-37, has been appointed city 
manager of Berkley, Michigan. 

O. J..S. ELLINGson, city manager of Sher- 
man, Texas, 1916-32, and Brownsville, Texas, 
1944-45, has been appointed city manager of 
Key West, Florida. 

ALBERT E. FELLERS, member of a Lansing 
engineering firm, has been appointed city man- 
ager of Cadillac, Michigan. 

Rosert C. HutTcHison, staff member on War 
Assets Administration in St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed city manager of Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

G. Larry LANIER, previously with the United 
States Department of Labor, has been appointed 
city manager of Avondale Estates, Georgia. 

GeorGE F. LippLe, former major in the Army, 
has returned to his position as city manager of 
Muskegon, Michigan. 

James R. Pottock. former colonel in the 
Army, and previous to military service city 
manager of Pontiac. Michigan, 1930-32, and 
Flint, Michigan, 1937-41. has become first city 
manager of Marquette, Michigan. 

C. V. SicNor, former water superintendent 
and city engineer, has been appointed first city 
manager of Grants Pass. Oregon. 

CLARENCE N. TearF, director of public works. 
has been appointed city manager of Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Henry A. YANCEY. city manager of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 1925-32; Petersburg. Vir- 
ginia, 1932-35; Durham, North Carolina, 1935- 
43: and Greensboro, North Carolina. since 1943. 
on October 1 will become city manager of Char- 
lotte. North Carolina. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 52. Twenty vears’ experience as city en- 
gineer and consultant in municipal affairs; five 
years in Corps of Engineers, last two and one- 
half as director of utilities. Interested in city 
manager position. Available April 1, 1947. S-1. 
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“PCA” 


a tod for recording facts in tabulating cards by means of 
coded holes for automatic mechanical processing to produce 
accurate records and reports—F AST! 


Progressive government executives inter- 
ested in efficient management have learned 
that Remington Rand Punched-Card Account- 
ing puts information into a form that can be 
quickly and accurately organized; removes the 
element of clerical error in every operation; 
speeds the handling of voluminous records and 


reports; produces reports that are easily un- 
derstood; actually saves clerical and_ over- 
head expenses—often sufficient to pay for the 
equipment in a single year. 

Check the list below for the many functions 
where you can use “P C A” to make your op- 
erations more effective. 


PARTIAL CHECK LIST OF REMINGTON RAND “P C A” GOVERNMENTAL APPLICATIONS 


Accident Statistics 
Appropriation Accounting 
Arrest Bookings 
Assessment Records 

Auto & Truck Operations 
Bank Reconciliation 

Birth & Death Statistics 
Bond Coupon Cremation 
Budget Control 

Budget Preparation Sheets 
Cash Disbursements 

Cash Receipts 

Check Registers 

Child Census 

Continuing Property Records 
Crime Statistics 


Emergency Taxes 

Expense & Voucher 
Distribution 

Health & Vital Statistics 

Highway Use & Parking 
Statistics 

Hospital Statistics 

Immigration & Emigration 
Statistics 

Import & Export Statistics 

Income Tax 

Job Costs 

Labor Distribution 

Library Acquisition Control 

Library Circulation 

Marriage Statistics 


Depreciations Material Distribution & 
Domestic Relations Control 
Statistics Meter Billing 


Occupational Statistics 
Old Age Assistance 


Employment Application & 
Placement Records 


TABULATING MACHINES 


DIVISION 





Payroll—Checks 
Payroll Distribution 
Payroll—Registers 
Pensions 
Personal, Real Estate & 
Special Assessments 
Personnel Statistics 
Physical Inventory 
Plant Equipment 
Prisoner Record 
Purchase Department 
Records 
Purchase Order Writing 
Relief Checks 
Revenue Analysis 
Sales Tax Accounting 
Schedule Billing 
School Attendance Reports 
Sick Leave Analysis 
Stores Audit and Analysis 
Tax Analysis 


Tax Billing 

Tax Delinquency Records 

Tax Distribution 

Tax Extension 

Tax Receipts 

Tax Rolls 

Traffic Accident Statistics 

Traffic Citations & 
Disposition 

Transit Revenue Accounting 

Treasury Receipts & 
Disbursements 

Unemployment Compensation 
Statistics 

Utilities Billing 

Utilities Consumption 
Analysis 

Utilities Meter Records 

War Bond Accounting 

Water Billing 

Welfare Statistics 

Withholding Tax Deductions 
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